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Stgpot - 
of AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
S rogees AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Th 
Three Months Ended February 28 “ 
1953 1952 % Increase v 
NET SALES. . . .. 22 - +. $19,043,404 $14,449,301 31.8 
NET EARNINGS. ....... 758,625 342,088 121.8 A 
Ce 
c 
C 
es ~ 
i NOTICE OF COMMON SHARE DIVIDEND INCREASE : 
AND DECLARATION OF 38th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDENDS S 
An increase in the quarterly dividend rate on American- C 


Marietta Common Shares from 25¢ to 30c per share was 
approved by the Directors at a meeting held March 19, 1953. 
The following quarterly dividends were also declared: 


COMMON DIVIDEND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 30c per share on A dividend of $1.25 per share on 
Common Shares, payable May 1, Preferred Shares, payable May 1, 
1953 to shareowners of record 1953 to shareowners of record 
April 20, 1953. 





April 20, 1953. 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1952 1951 
NET SALES ........ $76,714,724 $66,458,313 
NET EARNINGS ...... 3,013,286 _ 2,827,054 
NET WORTH. ....... 25,182,678 22,014,977 
WORKING CAPITAL .... 17,899,449 16,720,800 


OPERATING FIGURES ARE PRO FORMA 
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AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVEST $4.50 


To get and keep “in the know” on the over-the- 
counter securities market, largest and fastest 
growing U. S. investment market. Invest only 
$4.50. to receive full year subscription to OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A 
pocket-size monthly, OCSR is packed with in- 
dispensable but hard-to-find investment informa- 
tion. Regular features include earnings, dividends, 
prices of hundreds of companies. Also details on 
new products, facilities, mergers, financing. Other 
departments include [Initial Public Offerings, 
Canadian Comment, Mutual Memos, Utility Notes, 
Special Industry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, 
there’s unique Free Literature Service to bring 
you top-flight broker reports on special situations. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR $4.50 TO 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 1, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 








What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


How to Make a Will, By attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Why and how every $ 
person should make a will . . . to pretect your 
CAPITAL .. . safeguard your ESTATE. Also— 
Real Estate Law, $1 
Law, Mail $1, each. 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-66 

43 West (6th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on March 24, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record April 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units x 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\._ DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION J 
RY 














GOODSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 

has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the second 
quarter of 1953 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
June 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1953. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
June 15, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1953. 






















The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, March 30, 1953 
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C&O REPORTS FOR 1952 


Ths regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
a common share was paid, a total of $3. Preferred divi- 
dends of $3.50 a share were paid as usual. 


Net income of $45 million was outshone in C&O’s 
history only in 1936 and 1941. Equal to $5.66 a com- 
mon share, the earnings were eighty-six cents higher 
than in 1951 and $1.41 higher than in 1950. 


On the good side, the year brought a high level of 
business. Steady mining operations kept coal traffic 
flowing. In May a freight rate increase helped offset 
rising railroad costs. For the C&O, tax deferments were 
given on engines, cars, ships and other facilities neces- 
‘sary for the country’s defense program. 


On the bad side was the longest strike in the history 
of the steel industry. Export coal shipments dropped 
from the record levels of the year before. C&O’s own 
Lake Michigan fleet was tied up by a four-month work 


stoppage. 


The careful planning, the progressive railroading 
and the outweighing of bad by good factors brought 
the year’s favorable outcome. 


PROGRESS HIGHLIGHTS— Merchandise revenues set a 
new record of $144.6 million, slightly above 1951’s 
$144.5 million. 


Coal and coke revenues were $185.3 million, ex- 
ceeded only by 1951’s record of $196.3 million. 


Gross operating revenues at $355.7 million were 
$12.5 million below 1951’s record of $368 million. 


An all-time record was achieved in average train- 
- load, reflecting operating efficiencies. The transporta- 
tion ratio of 31.5% was the best since 1945. Despite a 
drop in revenues, the operating ratio of 71.2% was 
only slightly above 1951’s 71%. 


One hundred and eight new industries, expected to 
bring $3 million annually in revenues to C&O, were 
located along the railroad. 


Equipment expenditures of $72 million included 
220 Diesel units, bringing ownership to 609 units. 


Chesapeake and Ohio in the year was: 
FIRST among bituminous coal carriers. 


SECOND in number of shareholders — including 
1,900 new shareholders under the Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan. 


THIRD among major railroads in gross ton miles 
per freight train hour —a mark of efficiency. 


FOURTH in net income earned — although only 
seventh in total revenues. 


FAIR PLAY— Among the public, the press, the regu- 
lators and, most importantly, the legislators, there 
seemed to grow in 1952 an awareness of fair play for 
the railroads. More people began to talk of how unfair 
it is to make the railroads play the business game by an 
out-of-date set of rules while their competitors play 
by a more favorable set. 


Your progressive C&O has been proud to take a 
leading role in telling the American people that their 
railroads are today not a transportation monopoly but 
a competitive industry. The Federation for Railway 
Progress, of which C&O is a member, also was active 
in 1952 in calling for fairer regulation of the railroads. 
In 1953 it is hoped this vital issue will get the legisla- 
tive attention it deserves. 
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These highlights appear in C & O’s 1952 Annual 
Report. For a copy of the complete report, write to: 
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Annual Wage For All Workers? 


Scheme is feasible in some lines but in automobiles and steel — where unions 


demand it—it would be either a meaningless gesture or an invitation to bankruptcy 


he increasing emphasis on secur- 

ity fostered by Government and 
unions in recent years has led to a 
wide variety of measures designed to 
lessen the financial risks involved in 
retirement, sickness or death of a 
family’s wage earner. But job in- 
security has yet to be eliminated. The 
many workers lacking sufficient senior- 
ity to assure them of a job under 
almost any conceivable circumstances 
can never be sure that a seasonal or 
cyclical lull in business will not leave 
them with inadequate part-time work, 
or no work at all. 

One method of attacking this prob- 
lem is an advance guarantee by the 
employer of a stated number of hours’ 
work during the coming week, month 
or even year. The first such plan of 
which there is any record was insti- 
tuted almost sixty years ago, but it 
has not been widely imitated. Last 
year the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that only 246,000 workers 
were covered by any sort of guaran- 
tee, and most of the plans in effect 
either were for short periods, pro- 
vided considerably less than a full- 
time work schedule, or applied to only 
a portion of the labor force. 

In 1944, the United Steel Work- 
ers sought to extend the guaran- 
tee principle to truly revolutionary 
lengths. They demanded a two-year 
commitment covering 40 hours’ pay 
a week, 52 weeks a year, for all steel 
employes. The War Labor Board 
unanimously denied this request on 
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the ground that it would “subject the 
industry to such serious financial 
risks . . . as to be unworkable,” but 
suggested that a Government study 
be made of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of guaranteed wage plans. An 
exhaustive survey of the subject was 
made under the direction of Mur- 
ray W. Latimer, and was published 


in 1947, 
Basic Principle Ignored 


One of the basic premises of this 
report is the self-evident fact that “the 
extent to which wages can be guar- 
anteed is dependent upon the extent 
to which the productive use of labor 
can be stabilized.” This fundamental 
principle has been completely ignored 
in subsequent union discussions of 
the subject, including arguments by 
Mr. Latimer on behalf of the Steel 
Workers’ renewed demand for a 
guaranteed wage last year. (The de- 
mand was turned down by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. ) 

The 1947 Latimer Report showed 
that the great majority of existing 
cuaranteed wage plans were concen- 
trated in the industries least suscep- 
tible to cyclical fluctuations in de- 
mand. Many of the companies were 
subject to seasonal variations, but 
these are predictable, usually moder- 
ate, and of short duration. Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that two of the 
best-known plans (those of Hormel 
and Procter & Gamble) were adopted 
only after seasonal influences had 


been minimized by addition of new 
products and a change in distribution 
policies, respectively. 

To the extent (an appreciable ex- 
tent in stable service or non-durable 
goods fields) that a plan guarantees 
no more work than would be avail- 
able anyway, and therefore involves 
no actual increase in labor cost, it 
is essentially a meaningless gesture, 
though perhaps one worth making 
for the psychological lift it gives em- 
ployes. In such fields, a moderate 
addition to labor costs due to a guar- 
antee—an addition which may be 
largely recovered for the company 
through savings of various kinds— 
is capable of providing an acceptable 
degree of job security for the great 
majority of workers. 

But in durable goods lines, and 
particularly in those producing cap- 
ital goods, demand and hence pro- 
duction and employment are so un- 
stable that the costs of any guar- 
antee of real value to employes would 
be so prohibitive as to constitute an 
invitation to bankruptcy. The Lati- 
mer Report included hypothetical cal- 
culations of the added costs which 
would have been incurred by various 
organizations in different fields if 
wage guarantees had been in effect 
during the years 1937-41. In 1938, 
this added cost would have raised 
payrolls to 204 per cent of the actual 
level for one automobile concern and 
to 320 per cent in the case of a steel 

Please turn to page 26 
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Come-Back for 


New York Central? 


Road has made good earnings progress and trend is con- 
tinuing into 1953. But much more distance will have to 


be covered before shares attain their former standing 


ne of the blue chip rails of pre- 

depression years, the New York 
Central had an unbroken dividend 
record extending back to 1870 prior 
to omitting payments in 1932. 

Dividends were not resumed until 
1943 and payments have been spo- 
radic since. Confronted with much 
less favorable conditions than pre- 
vailed before the depression or during 
World War II, the road has no im- 
mediate assurance that the prosperity 
of these former years can be regained. 
Back in 1927-29, an average of 54 per 
cent of net income was paid to holders 
of the capital stock, but during the 
seven-year period ended 1952, only 22 
per cent of net was disbursed. The 
average return on the road’s invest- 
ment in transportation property dur- 
ing the latter period was only 1.85 per 
cent, in contrast to several times that 
ratio during the prosperous 1920s. 

However well a road can be man- 
aged and however wisely its income 
may be spent, its prosperity is largely 
dependent on external factors. There 
was a time when the New York Cen- 
tral and its leased lines served an area 
of rapidly-growing population: Be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, the eight 
eastern and midwestern states com- 
prising Central territory showed a 
population gain of nearly 36 per cent 
vs. 32 per cent for the rest of the 
U. S. But the 1930-1950 period was 
another story. The population in 
Central’s territory increased only 16 
per cent during the period compared 
with a gain of nearly 26 per cent for 
the other 40 states. Since population 
growth is accompanied by industrial 
expansion, this long-term influence 
can not be ignored. 

In relation to the traffic volume of 
other eastern roads, the Central has 
maintained its position or has achieved 
gains, But the eastern roads as a 
whole are by no means growth situ- 
ations; their favorable results are 
rather the product of managerial 
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skills. The Central’s new president 
has clearly stated what his long-term 
program will be and what he hopes to 
achieve, and he has reminded stock- 
holders that in their own best interest 
earnings must be used “to the greatest 
possible extent” for other purposes 
besides dividend payments. 

First of all comes reduction of debt 
and fixed charges. Outlays for addi- 
tions and betterments since the war 
have totaled around $600 million 





New York Central 


Oper- Earned 
ating Per Divi- 
Year Revenues Share dends Price Range 


1929.. $590.0 $16.88 $8.00 2561%Z4—160 


1932.. 293.6 D3.66 None 3654— 8% 
1937.. 366.2 0.99 None 55%4— 15% 
1938.. 298.7 D3.13 None 2134— 10 

1939.. 341.1 0.70 None 23%— 11% 
1940.. 370.5 1.75 None 18%— 9% 
1941.. 447.8 4.07 None 15%4— 7 

1942.. 593.7 7.61 None 124%— 6% 
1943.. 706.1 9.73 1.50 20 — 10% 
1944.. 715.0 5.55 1.50 2354— 15% 
1945.. 654.4 3.79 1.50 353x%— 21% 
1946.. 6168 D1.62 1.00 3534— 13% 
1947.. 703.3 0.36 None 2234¢— 12 

1948.. 779.9 2.28 None 18%—12% 
1949.. 697.3 1.51 0.50 13%— 9% 
1950.. 759.7 284 1.00 21%— 11% 
1951.. 807.95 2.28 None 26%— 15% 
1952.. 806.93 3.83 0.50 231%4— 17 


Two months ended February 28: 


1952:. S658 “GO28 Dee0) .s5. aw 
1953.. 640 0.59 0.50 a254—21% 
“gets April 1. D—Deficit. 









($140 million in 1952 alone), and 
borrowings therefore have increased. 
The management wants to see debt 
reduced to not more than 40 per cent 
of total capital instead of 50 per cent 
as at present. Fixed charges which 
totaled $48.2 million last year were up 
18 per cent from six years earlier. 
During the latter war years, the Cen- 
tral like other roads had swollen 
working capital while equipment was 
in bad shape. But working capital has 
declined by some $106.8 million, or 
about 70 per cent since December 31, 
1945, which is one reason why the 
Central expects to spend some $20 
million less on new equipment this 
year than in 1952. 

Next is the financing of the com- 
plete diesel program which has had to 
be pushed into the future because of 
large borrowings and the drain on 
working capital. At the end. of 1952 
the Central was only 55 per cent 
dieselized. Diesel and electric locomo- 
tives accounted for 68 per cent of 
freight service and 61 per cent of pas- 
senger, which compares with about 82 
per cent for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s freight operations and 96 per 
cent for passenger. Dieselization is 
important not only because of lower 
operating costs, but also because it in- 
creases the availability and versatility 
of motive power, permitting the re- 
tirement of less efficient units. 


Seeks Efficiencies 


The deficit from passenger oper- 
ations is to be reduced. Last year’s 
operating profit from freight was 
around $70 million, while there was 
an out-of-pocket loss of about $25 
million on passenger service ($55 mil- 
lion according to the ICC accounting 
formula). Early last year the Central 
hired a management company to de- 
vise means of more efficient passenger 
operations. An initial step in this di- 
rection is a new ticket-selling system 
about to be placed in operation in 
Cleveland which will eliminate the 
writing out of individual tickets as 
well as time-consuming telephoning 
between ticket office and reservation 
bureau. To provide better service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, the 
Central’s roadbed is being smoothed. 
Commuting schedules are to be 
speeded up with new self-powered 
suburban cars. President William 
White sees further lessening of labor 
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costs through mechanization, and a 
reduction in the amount of rolling 
stock in need of repair. Funds spent 
for rehabilitation of the property, 
stockholders are reminded, should re- 
sult in improved earnings. 

Some benefits from greater oper- 
ating efficiency already are being re- 
alized. Central’s earnings have risen 
from 1947’s 36 cents a share to $3.83 
in 1952. The first two months of this 
year yielded 59 cents a share vs. 18 
cents for the same 1952 period when 
operating revenues were 4.3 per cent 


duced by a four-cents-an-hour pay in- 
crease retroactive to December 1 but 
aside from the retroactive feature, fu- 
ture earnings should be less affected 
because of cost-of-living escalation re- 
ductions. The ICC ruling giving the 
eastern roads a 50-50 division of reve- 
nues with southern carriers instead of 
the existing 40-60 will mean an esti- 
mated $7 million additional revenues 
per year based on present volume of 
Central’s traffic although benefits may 
be deferred until after May 1, the 
effective date, by new hearings. 


and its relatively heavy dieselization 
program to be added to already 
substantial equipment financing, divi- 
dend payments will be conservative 
for some years to come while any 
marked decline in the general busi- 
ness level would probably mean inter- 
ruptions. At least until the long-range 
program of the management has been 
substantially achieved, the shares ob- 
viously will remain speculative. Over 
the longer term the chances are good 
for further improvement, although the 
shares are not expected to regain their 











greater. March results will be re- Because of the Central’s large debt former blue-chip status. THE END 
Investing $20,000 in 
= A $20,000 Portfolio 
Stocks the Experts Like en eee 
P No. of Recent *Divi- Annual 
Shares Common Stocks Price Cost dend Income 
° ° ° 50 Amer. Gas. & El... 31 $1,550 $1.50 $75.00 
Here is a portfolio comprised of common stocks 40 Bethlehem Steel... 54 2160 4100 160.00 
. 30 General Electric ... 2,07¢ -00 90.00 
selected by the investment trust managements 35 General Motors... 63 2.205 4.00 140.00 
; , ‘oar 25 Goodrich (B. F.).. 72 1,800 3.00 —75.00 
for their own funds. Good quality, diversifica- 40 Internat’l Paper .. 55 2,200 = 3.00 -—120.00 
| 35 Sears, Roebuck ... 60 2,100 2.75 96.25 
tio i i hi 40 Southern Pacific .. 48 1,920 a3.00 120.00 
n and yield characterize this program 40 Texas Co. ........ 56 2'240 3.00 _~—:120.00 
eo 25. Union Carbon & C. 69 1,725 2.50 62.50 
M™ investors, intrigued by the a group of ten is- 
success attending operations of sues culled from ae $19,970 $1,058.75 
investment trusts, endeavor to shape the accompanying Annual return .........-- esses eee eee, 5.29% 
their own programs and portfolios table of 25 com- ~ *Based on 1952 payments. a—Indicated 1953 rate. 
along lines disclosed by the periodic mon stocks most 


reports revealing interim changes and 
the latest composition of trust port- 
folios. 

Holdings of trusts represent the 
consensus of the investment experts 
who have been selected by the direc- 
tors to manage the portfolios. 

Here, for the investor in the 
$20,000 class—or with $20,000 avail- 
able for setting up what might be 
called an investment trust portfolio, is 











popular with in- 
vestment fund managers. The 25, in 
their turn, are the top half of a list 
of the 50 common stocks most widely 
held December 31, 1952, by the in- 
vestment companies, as compiled by 
the securities firm of Aigeltinger & 
Company. 

In choosing the ten common stocks 
for this portfolio, emphasis was laid 
on such characteristics as quality and 


yield, with diversification achieved by 
confining the choice to one stock in 
each of the industries represented. 

As presented, the portfolio calls for 
the investment of $20,000, at current 
market prices. It offers an annual 
income of $1,058.75, yielding 5.29 
per cent based on dividend distribu- 
tions in 1952, at rates which should 
be easily maintained this year. 


The 25 Stocks Most Popular With Professional Investors 








- Investment Trusts — -—— ———— Investment Trusts —- ————, 

Value Number Shares % of Value Number Shares % of 

(Mil- Hold- Held Stock ( Mil- Hold- Held Steck 

lions) ing (000) Held lions) ing (000) Held 
Amerada Petroleum ........ $88.6 27 474 15.02 du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours .$30.2 55 313 0.69 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 52.8 69 679 1.12 Phillips Petroleum ......... 28.9 63 456 3.15 
Continental Oil ............. 46.4 62 741 7.61 errr 57 294 3.38 
Internat’] Paper ............ 43.9 63 798 8.97 Dow Chemical ............. 28.0 48 655 3.06 
Gpemteem Ci. F.) ... 2.0.45 41.4 49 538 12.92 Atchison, Top. & S. F....... 27.4 42 270 5.55 
General Electric ....<....... 38.5 73 529 1.83 CN nc cncccas 2Oe 53 917 7.83 
Be So ia ws cy agra 38.0 69 755 3.34 Southern Pacific ........... 25.0 44 543 6.09 
Texas Company ............ 36.7 53 636 2.31 Sears, Roebuck ............ 24.5 36 408 1.73 
Standard Oil (Calif, BA Giese 36.6 54 618 2.15 Standard Oil (Ind.) ........ 24.4 43 298 1.94 
General Motors ............ 34.7 59 504 0.58 Middle South Util. ......... 24.1 50 902 13.57 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 32.3 66 676 4.32 Bethlehem Steel ........... 23.5 48 426 4.44 
Union Carbide & Carbon.... 30.8 63 430 1.49 American Gas & El.......... 23.2 50 341 5.67 
Kennecott Copper .......... 30.8 65 392 3.62 





Source: Aigeltinger & Company’s Guide to Investment Trust Portfolios. 
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California Utilities 


In Fast-Growing Area 


Electric light and power companies operating in the 


Golden State are favored by above-average population 


and industrial growth. Issues have long term appeal 


lectric utility companies operating 
in the State of California have 
benefited from unusually rapid popu- 
lation growth in recent years. Cali- 
fornia’s population (10.6 million, 
based on the 1950 Census) increased 
53 per cent in the decade ending in 
1950 compared with 14.5 per cent for 
the nation as a whole. The Golden 
State—which ranked 21st in point of 
population at the beginning of this 
century—now is second only to New 
York, and many believe that Cali- 
fornia eventually will forge ahead into 
first place. 

The State leads all others in gold 
production, but oil is today its largest 
industry, followed by food processing. 
Besides producing more citrus fruit 
and a larger vegetable pack than any 
other state, California is also. the 
fourth largest natural gas producer 
and the home of the motion picture 
industry as well as an important seg- 
ment of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. 

The building of huge Federal pow- 
er projects (such as Hoover Dam 
and the Central Valley Project) has 
caused some concern regarding the 
possible impact on private utilities in 
the Golden State. Also, because of 
large Federal ownership of lands in 
the State, it is virtually impossible to 
construct a hydro-electric project 


without a license from the Federal 
Power Commission. Transmission of 
electricity across state lines and im- 
portation of natural gas from Texas 
also come under FPC regulation. But 
the investor-owned utilities have 
shown ability to cope with regulatory 
problems and—as a measure of rela- 
tive size—by the end of 1954 Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company’s capacity 
will be comparable to that of all Gov- 
ernment projects on the Pacific Coast, 
including Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Shasta and Hoover dams. 

Investor interest in the California 
utilities naturally centers on the two 
giant Coast companies, Pacific Gas & 









Electric 
Edison. 
which last year completed a century 
of service to the people of northern 


and Southern California 
Pacific Gas & Electric— 


and central California—furnishes 
electricity and gas to a population of 
some 5.5 million persons in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
other cities; gas alone is supplied in 
Sacramento—the state capital. Gross 
operating revenues of Pacific G. & E. 
did not reach the $100 million mark 
(on an annual basis) until October, 
1937; but the $200 million level was 
achieved only 11 years later and in 
August, 1952, the $300 million level 
was passed for the first time. 
Improved earnings for Pacific Gas 
last year primarily reflected the in- 
creased gas rates placed in effect in 
1951 and exceptionally favorable 
water conditions which permitted 
generation of greatly increased 
amounts of hydro-electric energy. 
Pacific Gas—the nation’s largest gen- 
erator of hydro-electricity—produced 
50 per cent of last year’s system out- 
put of 17 billion kilowatt-hours in 
hydro plants, compared with 31 per 
cent produced in steam plants and 19 


per cent received from other 
producers. 
The California Public Utilities 


Commission last October increased 
the company’s electric rates almost 
$33 million annually, but this was re- 
flected to only a minor extent in ’52 
earnings. But the rate boost—the 
company’s first major increase in 
more than 30 years—should permit 
further improvement in earnings in 
1953, notwithstanding heavy capital 
requirements.. The postwar construc- 
tion program of Pacific Gas is the 
largest ever undertaken by any simi- 
lar utility, expenditures having passed 
a billion dollars early this year. Still 


Leading Electric Utilities in the State of California 


Gross 


-—*Elec. Revenue— Resid. 
Revs. -—— Source of — Distribution K.W.H. ;-—— Earned ——, Indic. Price- 
(Mils.) Gross Revenues Resi- Com- Indus- Use Per Share Divi- Recent Earns. 
1952 Elec. Gas Misc. dential mercial trial 1952 1951 1952 dend Price Ratio Yield 
Calif. Electric Power...... $15.5 83% all% 6% 38% 22% 30% i1,831 $0.54 $0.89 $0.60 10 11.2 6.0% 
Calif. Oregon Power....... 13.9 100 - m- 43-22 16 6,738 1.83 1.69 1.60 b27 16.0 5.9 
Calif.-Pacific Util. ......... 5.4 66 21 c13 48 36 13 4,347 1.72 2.00 1.40 23 9 FRS 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... 314.0 65 34 1 esi 22 see 2,240 [207 #Z2:51.. -200 38 16.4 oO 
Pacific Publ. Service....... 20.6 g25 74 gl aes #1 eta amd 1.47 1.69 1.00 18 10.6 5.6 
San Diego G. & E.......... 33.3 65 35 . 41 29 dl 2,244 1.13 1.52 0.80 b16 10.5 5.0 
Sierra Pacific Power....... 39) “ae 8 hl10 MO.- 37 2h 13,602 1:93 238 (1.60 b28 11.8 5.7 
So. California Edison...... 126.6 100 bed e364 «621 = = =25 1,585 292 327% 280 38 11.6 5.3 





*Excludes miscellaneous revenues; will not add up to 100 per cent. 
telephone (eight per cent) and water (five per cent). 


a—Telephone and_ telegraph. 
e—Excludes agricultural power sales as follows: Pacific G. & 


b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Consists of 


E., 13 per cent; Southern Cali- 


fornia Edison, seven per cent. f—On shares outstanding at end of year; on average number of shares, earnings were $2.14 (1951) and $2.52 (1952). 
g—Figures are for subsidiary, Coast Counties Gas & Electric. h—Water revenues. i—1951 figure. 
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another record was set last June when 
Pacific Gas offered 2.3 million com- 
mon shares through rights at $30 per 
share—the largest common stock of- 
fering ever made by an electric and 
gas utility. 

Southern California Edison re- 
ported higher 1952 earnings for much 
the same reasons as Pacific Gas, but 
Edison’s 1953 outlook is not quite as 
promising. The rate of growth in the 
area served (which includes the cities 
of Long Beach, Santa Monica and 
San Bernadino) is tapering off and, 
since water conditions are not likely 
to duplicate those prevailing in 1952, 
fuel expense will be higher ; last year, 
only 31 per cent of system output 
was generated in steam plants, the 
lowest percentage since 1946. How- 
ever, Edison has applied for a general 
rate increase, approximating $16 mil- 
lion in annual gross revenues. <A 
decision is expected later this year 
and rate relief, of course, could mate- 
rially improve the company’s earnings 
picture. 


Proof of Pudding 


San Diego Gas & Electric’s man- 
agement expects 1953 earnings to re- 
turn to the level of 1950 or 1951, 
rather than duplicating the exception- 
ally good results of last year. _How- 
ever, the company is seeking an in- 
crease in its allotment of natural gas 
from Texas and adjacent fields and 
may apply for an electric rate hike. 
Meanwhile, San Diego’s population 
(now about 435,000) continues to ex- 
pand about 15 per cent a year. Says 
the company’s 1952 annual report: 
“For some time San Diego had be- 
lieved it was the fastest growing city 
in the United States, but it took the 
1950 census to prove it.”” The city— 
which boasts important Naval instal- 
lations and several major aircraft 
plants—is now about 28th in size in 
the nation, comparable to Louisville, 
Ky., or Columbus, Ohio. 

Another interesting smaller utility 
in the Golden State is California 
Electric Power, which together with 
Southern California Edison serves 
San Bernadino, and _ exclusively 
serves a number of other communi- 
ties. Despite dilution resulting from 
the sale of securities, earnings of Cali- 
fornia Electric Power are projected 
at about 85 cents a share this year, 
only a few cents below the 1952 level. 
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Population of Riverside and San Ber- 
nadino counties, where the company’s 
largest operations are conducted, in- 
creased 110 per cent between 1930 
and 1951, whereas the state-wide 
average was 87 per cent. Installa- 
tion of new steam facilities has obvi- 
ated the necessity of purchasing high- 
priced power from other sources, a 
factor which should be increasingly 
reflected in company earnings. 
Pacific Public Service (which like 
California Electric Power is traded on 
the American Stock Exchange) is a 
holding company, operating through 
several subsidiaries ; the most impor- 
tant is Coast Counties Gas & Electric, 


which operates in an area south of 
San Francisco. Sierra Pacific Power, 
California Oregon Power, and Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities are traded 
over the counter. Sierra Pacific 
(which serves Reno and Carson City, 
Nevada) derives 87 per cent of its 
electric gross from Nevada custom- 
ers, but also operates in northeastern 
California. California Oregon Power, 
operating in ten counties in California 
and Oregon, generates the major por- 
tion of its power needs. California- 
Pacific Utilities, which supplies utility 
services in scattered communities in 
California and four other states, buys 
much of its power requirements. 


Color Television Making Progress 


RCA is completing field tests and will file petition 
for FCC approval of technical standards within a few 


months. Restrictions on manufacture of sets are lifted 


ppearance of color television, 

which some years ago had been 
expected in 1952, is still a matter of 
diverse prediction but at least it is 
drawing closer. 

The development of color TV 
represents an evolutionary process 
within an industry. It is not coming 
easily and apparently cannot be hur- 
ried. The first demonstration of color 
television was made by Radio Cor- 
poration of America 13 years ago, and 
RCA’s broadcasting subsidiary has 
been conducting experimental color 
broadcasts over its stations in Wash- 
ington and New York since 1949, This 
is the “compatible” all-electronic sys- 
tem which can be received on exist- 
ing sets in an improved _black- 
and-white so that no present-day 
receivers will be made obsolete when 
color broadcasts to the public are 
begun. 

But this system was not quite ready 
back in 1951 when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, after four 
years of hearings, tentatively picked 
the “incompatible” system of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company. The 
Commission’s idea was that manufac- 
turers could equip existing sets with 
gadgets to take whatever color TV 
came along. But the CBS system was 


too unwieldy, calling for one gadget 
for existing sets to receive color 
broadcasts in black-and-white, and 
another for the reception of pictures 
in color. The manufacturing indus- 
try and the general public didn’t think 
enough of it to go along, and only a 
little while later the National Pro- 
duction Authority banned the pro- 
cucation of color television sets be- 
cause of material shortages. 

The way was still open, however, 
for the development of a better sys- 
tem. RCA has gone ahead, spending 
$5 million in 1952 alone, with its 
“compatible” color television method. 
Two color broadcasting studios have 
been set up in New York and RCA 
is manufacturing color TV receivers, 
tubes and studio equipment in a so- 
called pilot plant operation. The 
CBS system, “completely becalmed” 
for the last year and a half, as Colum- 
bia itself has conceded, probably will 
not be revived. 

RCA engineers meanwhile are 
working closely with the National 
Television System Committee, a re- 
search group representing the largest 
radio and television manufacturers, in 
completing its field tests. These will 
take another four to six months. The 
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"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Alleghany Corporation D+ 

Shares at 5 are speculative, but 
possibilities exist if the new Missouri 
Pacific plan makes provision for the 
old common stock. (No dividends.) 
The company will exchange a new 
$+ non-cumulative prior preferred 
stock for the present cumulative prior 
preferred now outstanding, on which 
$28.121%4 unpaid dividends were due 
at the close of 1952. Stockholders 
will vote May 6 on an amendment to 
its certificate of incorporation so as 
to create the new preferred class, 
senior to all classes now outstanding. 
The new stock is to be convertible 
into 16 shares of common rather than 
into ten shares, the conversion right 
for the present prior preferred. Of 
the 28,316 shares of the old stock, the 
company hopes to exchange at least 
15,000 and the remaining shares, if 
any, will be redeemed for cash. 


Baldwin-Lima C+ 
The railroad equipment industry ts 
highly cyclical, a factor frequently 
affecting market action of the stock; 
recent price, 12. (Paid 60c in 1952.) 
Company expects railroads to in- 
crease their purchases of diesel loco- 
motives in 1953. Management feels 
that there is a substantial replacement 
potential still ahead and _ require- 
ments for maintenance also provide a 
growing market for renewal parts. 
In 1952 over 3,200 diesel units were 
put in service by Class I railroads, 
but only 1,800 units were ordered 
during the year, causing a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in Baldwin’s back- 
log of domestic locomotive orders. 
However, total unfilled orders now 
stand at $250 million, or more than 
a year’s work based on 1952 sales of 
$198 million. An increase in foreign 
orders for locomotives helped cut the 
decline in total locomotive backlog 
with the largest order coming from 
Argentina for 51 locomotives. 
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Bliss, E. W. C+ 

Shares, now at 18 are speculative, 
but near-term outlook is favorable. 
(Paid $1 in 1952 and 50c plus 20% 
stock in 1953.) Although the com- 
pany reported record sales and net 
for 1952, about 40 per cent of this 
volume was subject to renegotiation. 
Earnings per share were limited by 
costs incident to adapting the new 
Canton plant for the manufacture of 
large presses and other special ma- 
chinery, but cans and containers will 
be in production by the end of this 
year and other new items are being 
added to the company’s line. The 
order backlog now totals $70 million 
compared with $72 million one year 
ago. 


Briggs Mfg. B 

Now 38, this better-grade auto sup- 
ply equity is a good income producer. 
(Pays $3 annually.) Company has 
sold its wholly-owned Briggs Trust, 
Ltd., for $8.7 million to Ford Motor 
of London. This will result in a profit 
of about $3.30 a share, after taxes, 
on the 1,979,000 Briggs shares out- 
standing, and these earnings will ap- 
pear in the company’s second quarter 
earnings report. Briggs Trust holds 
about 60 per cent of the two million 
capital shares of Briggs Motor Bod- 
ies, Ltd., which makes nearly all the 
auto bodies for Ford of England. 
Briggs Manufacturing will receive 
this year’s dividend from the Trust, 
about $215,000, in addition to the 
purchase price. 


Eastern Stainless Steel C+ 

Stock, now 15, 1s speculative but 
has longer term growth prospects. 
(Paid 75c in 1952.) Although net per 
share was off somewhat last year, 
this was primarily due to the loss of 
two months production from strikes, 
plus a shortage of materials. A new 
electric arc melting furnace, placed in 
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operation toward the end of 1952, 
produces stainless steel ingots and 
has more than doubled the company’s 
melting capacity. 


Federal-Fawick C+ 

Stock (now 7) has uncertain long 
term prospects and is highly specu- 
lative. (No dividends paid.) Stock- 
holders will vote April 28 on a pro- 
posal to merge. with Orange Roller 
Bearing Company. In addition to 
bearings, the latter also manufactures 
standard metal items for the sugar 
refining, chemical and other indus- 
tries. The plan calls for the issuance 
of 115,000 shares of Federal common 
stock for all of the outstanding com- 
mon of Orange and 2,000 shares of a 
new issue of Federal $4.50 convertible 
preferred for a like amount of Orange 
preferred. In the fiscal year ended 
October 31 Orange reported a profit 
of $138,000 on sales of $2.7 million, 
and earned $51,000 on a volume of 
$524,000 in the first two months of 
the current fiscal period. 


Gair, Robert C+ 

Stock is speculative but not un- 
reasonably priced at 20. (Paid $1.275 
in 1952.) Near-term problems are 
higher costs and easier prices, al- 
though demand continues high. The 
company continued to modernize its 
operations, diversify its products and 
strengthen its finances throughout 
1952, and during the year, acquired 
the Coating Mills Division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. Capitaliza- 
tion was simplified by the retirement 
of all parent and subsidiary preferred 
stock, 


General Dynamics Cc 
Although shares (at 42) are gen- 
erally regarded as a “war issue,” com- 
panys growth should continue. (Paid 
75c for first quarter.) The company 
will acquire Atlas Corporation’s con- 
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trolling interest in Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft. Dynamics will purchase 
400,000 shares of Atlas’ total holding 
of 430,300 shares, or 17 per cent of 
Convair’s outstanding stock, which 
has constituted a controlling interest 
in the past. Payment will be $8.7 mil- 
lion in cash and 20,000 shares of Gen- 
eral common stock for a total cost of 
about $10 million. General Dynamics 
had sales of $110 million in 1952 com- 
pared with $391 million for Consolli- 
dated Vultee. Dynamics’ 1952 earn- 
ings were $5.72 per share vs. $4.53 
per share in 1951. 


Hinde & Dauch B 

Though somewhat speculative, stock 
(now 26) represents a growing con- 
cern with improved long term pros- 
pects. (Pays $1.60 a year.) Orders 
thus far in 1953 are running ahead 
of 1952 and company expects the 
trend to continue for the remainder 
of the year. Company plans construc- 
tion of a box plant in Toronto which 
is to be about the same size as the 
one recently built in Montreal. H.&D. 
now accounts for over 30 per cent of 
the box sales in Canada and the new 
facilities are expected to help it main- 
tain this ratio. Earnings last year 
dropped to $3.29 a share from $3.65 
in 1952 on a slightly lower sales 
volume, but dividends were increased 
from 37¥% cents quarterly to 40 cents. 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur C+ 
Representing the third largest do- 
mestic producer of sulphur, stock is 
improving in stature, but is specu- 
lative; recent price, 24. (Paid $1 in 
1952.) Company has started joint 
development with Magnolia Petro- 
leum of equipment for natural gas 
wells. It is assembling a unit to re- 
move hydrogen sulphide from sour 
gas to provide sulphur-free gas for 
well drilling operations mainly in 
areas where permanent plants for 
sulphur extraction are economically 
impractical. Another new develop- 
ment is a sulphur cooling process 
which quickly solidifies brimstone in 
minutes rather than the two or more 
days formerly required. Plans are 
under way to commence ccenstruction 
in the Wyoming Worland territory of 
a plant to extract sulphur from natu- 
ral gas which when in operation is 
expected to have a daily recovery 
capacity of around 100 tons. 
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Motorola C+ 

Now selling around 38, stock is 
speculative. (Pays $1.50 annually.) 
Last year Government business ac- 
counted for around 18 per cent of 
volume and company has sufficient 
defense orders on hand to carry into 
1955. Sales in January and February 
of this year were the largest for these 
months in the history of the company 
and Motorola predicts that volume in 
1953 will reach a record $225 million 
compared with the previous peak of 
$177 million in 1950. Higher taxes 
were mainly responsible for a drop in 
1952 net to $3.62 a share from $4.12 
(adjusted) in the previous year 
despite a 25 per cent gain in volume. 
Earnings thus far in 1953 are running 
ahead’ of the same period a year ago. 


(Also FW, Oct. 15.) 


National Acme B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
now at 33. (Pays 50c quarterly.) 
American machine tool makers are 
faced with increasing competition 
from abroad and this, coupled with 
high wages, material and_ selling 
costs and high tariffs, make pros- 
pects for export shipments very poor. 
Therefore, the management is mov- 
ing aggressively to ease the cyclical 
slumps, common to this industry, and 
is developing plans to expand facili- 
ties abroad in order to protect the 
company’s long-established markets. 
The electrical manufacturing division, 
which offers the best opportunities 
for developing new products, has 
been moved into larger quarters with 
a modern research laboratory. 


Philadelphia Electric Nae 

This good grade common provides 
only a fair yield at 31, but has growth 
possibilities. ($1.50 annual divi- 
dends yield 4.8%.) Residential sales 
of electricity were up 10.3 per cent 
during 1952 as a result of 25,000 new 
homes in company’s territory. Many 
of these were in large housing proj- 
ects, built to service the rapid indus- 
trial expansion in the area. Gas 
sales were up 16 per cent, reflecting 
not only the population influx but 
also the increasing use of this fuel by 
the newer manufacturing plants. 
The giant Fairless Steel Mill will 
eventually use about 5.4 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas per year and 
Philadelphia Electric, which has 


been using surplus gas as a fuel for 
its electric generating stations, will 
have no surplus, even in the normally 
slack summer months. 


Robbins Mills C+ 

Stock, now 21, continues specu- 
lative. (Reduced quarterly dividend 
to 15c in January.) Plans for a 
merger with American Woolen ap- 
pear to have collapsed, although no 
reason has been given. Robbins still 
has not shaken off all the effects of 
the two-year soft goods depression, 
but inventory has been reduced and 
now is about in line with current de- 
mand. Concentration in the future 
will be on such chemical fibres as 
Dacron, Orlon, and Dynel in blends 
with older synthetics such as rayon 
and nylon. 


Robertshaw-Fulton C+ 

Although improving in status, stock 
(now 20) is speculative. (Pays $1.50 
annually.) Sales in the initial period 
of the current year should compare 
favorably with the record fourth 
quarter of 1952 and operations for 
all of 1953 are expected to result in 
satisfactory earnings. Because of 
smaller profits on defense work, 
higher operating costs, material short- 
ages, price controls and a 16-week 
strike, 1952 profits dropped to $1.91 
a share from $2.25 in the previous 
year. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Now at 47, this good quality issue 
is suitable for conservative accounts. 
(Pays $2 annually.) For some time 
the company has been turning out 
elevator systems for public buildings 
that need no human operators. Now 
one has been devised that does away 
with the starter as well. The new 
system follows a set pattern: when 
heavy traffic is bound for the upper 
floors, the elevator fleet gives most 
service in that direction. As the day 
goes on, the mechanism weighs the 
passengers carried and counts elec- 
tronically the number of stops and 
calls made. When loads become heav- 
ier and calls more frequent going 
down, it automatically shifts in that 
direction. Westinghouse has already 
equipped one Detroit building and 
estimates that it saves building man- 
agement up to $7,000 per year, 
per car. 
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Better Outlook 


For Battery Maker 


Electric Storage Battery, world's largest producer, 


experienced poor results in 1952. But last year's 


adverse factors should not be witnessed in 1953 


Imost everyone benefits in one 
A one way or another from the 
use of storage batteries, but these 
ubiquitous objects perform their 
work so quietly and efficiently that 
most people are unaware of their 
important functions. Railroads re- 
quire batteries for the operation of 
signals and switches, as well as for 
car lighting and air conditioning. 
Utilities use heavy-duty units for 
standby purposes. Airplanes, ships, 
and submarines need them for lights 
and instruments. And—the most 
familiar use of all—on the highway 
storage batteries supply power for 
starting, lighting, ignition and other 
services in millions of autos, trucks 
and buses. 


Midgets and Giants 


Electric Storage Battery is the 
leadér in the field, producing batteries 
which can be conveniently carried 
around in one’s pocket as well as large 
assemblies weighing many _ tons. 
About half of the company’s output 
is normally for the automobile trade 
(primarily for the replacement 
market) and the remainder goes to 
industrial users. Familiar trade 
names under which Storage Battery 
markets its products are Exide, Wil- 
lard and Grant. In addition, a sizable 
business is done with private brand 
customers. 

The company has compiled an ex- 
cellent record, with profits reported 
in every year since 1929, at least, and 
dividends paid in every year since 
1901. Unfortunately, earnings have 
failed to keep pace with sales and it 
is worth noting that peak earnings 
of $8.77 per share reported in 1929 
have not been reattained in any subse- 
quent year. Furthermore, earnings 
have shown wide year-to-year varia- 
tion, correlating closely with the trend 
of the lead market. In 1946-1948, 


when the trend of lead prices was 
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Electric Storage Battery 





Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $48.4 $8.77 s$5.00 104%—64 
1932.. 169 1:39 ;:- 300 33%4—12% 
a7..°2r.8 2a. 2 441422 
1938.. 24.1 1.05 2.00 35 —21% 
1939.. 28.4 a2.05 2.00 35 —23% 
1940.. 33.2 a2.41 2.00 331A—24% 
1941.. 47.6 a3.65 2.50 3434—26% 
1942.. 59.6 a2.88 2.00 34144—29 
1943.. 69.7 a3.39 2.00 427RZ—3334 
1944.. 73.7 a2.89 2.00 4754—39% 
1945.. 68.3 a2.59 2.00 554—43% 
1946.. 55.7 3.62 ° 2.50 56%—40 
1947.. 89.8 a7.97 3.00 5754—47 
1948..105.5 a8.32 3.00 5634—48% 
1949.. 89.1 a1.89 2.25 51 —34y% 
1950.. 91.7 5.03 2.50 4434—357%% 
1951..114.3 4.06 2.50 46Y.—40% 
1952..109.0 al.70 2.000 b43%—34% 


*Dividends paid in every year since 1901. 
a—Refore adiustments for contingency reserve, 
ete, b—1952-53 range through April 1. s—Plus 
stock. 





generally upward, Storage Battery’s 
earnings were in an ascending pat- 
tern, and in 1949 and 1952, when 
lead was on the downgrade, the com- 
pany’s earnings also declined sharply. 


Fluctuations Recognized 


In this connection, the company’s 
1952 report states: “For some time 
your management has recognized that 
extreme fluctuations in the price of 
lead could produce significant ‘ in- 
creases in income during a rising 
market, or substantial losses in a de- 
clining market. Thus, during those 
years in which a rising lead market 
prevailed, provision was made for 
those potential losses expected to be 
realized when the lead market de- 
clined.” In line with this policy, $1.10 
per share was deducted from 1947 
profits to be set aside in contingency 
reserve; in 1948, the set-aside was 
equal to $1.65 per share. But in 
1949, a poor year, earnings were bol- 
stered by a credit of $2.64 per share. 








(Figures in the accompanying table 
are before such adjustments, which 
have the effect of evening out earn- 
ings fluctuations. ) 

Over the years, the company has 
steadily reduced the supply of lead 
which must be kept on hand to main- 
tain production schedules. Once a 
three months’ supply was considered 
normal, but the figure has been re- 
duced to less than one months’ sup- 
ply. Nevertheless, in 1952 Storage 
Battery was again hard hit by fluctua- 
tions in lead prices, which went from 
19 cents a pound at the beginning of 
the year to a low of 13% cents in 
October. The price decline caused 
losses both in. the sale of the com- 
pany’s products and in lead inven- 
tories to the extent of 78 cents a 
share. However, a transfer of like 
amount from contingency reserve en- 
abled the company to report earnings 
of $2.48 per share ($1.70 per share 
before such adjustment). 

Several points concerning last 
year’s operations are significant. Sales 
in the first half of 1952 were down 13 
per cent from the similar year-earlier 
period, but recovery in the second 
half resulted in full-year volume of 
$109 million, only five per cent below 
the all-time peak achieved in 1951. 
Also, 1952 earnings reflected non-re- 
curring expenses amounting to $1.1 
million (about $1.20 a share) related 
to the company’s expansion and relo- 
cation program. 


Signs of Progressiveness 


' For several years, Storage Battery 
has been expanding and modernizing 
its facilities, and decentralizing its 
plants to bring operations closer to 
markets. (Battery shipping costs are 
importantly affected by the weight 
of lead, so that decentralized opera- 
tions are desirable to reduce freight 
charges.) This program has now 
been completed insofar as domestic 
operations are concerned, but further 
expansion and improvement of Ca- 
nadian facilities is contemplated. 
With automotive production slated 
to rise this year, and with Storage 
Battery’s operating efficiency and 
competitive position improved, there 
is a good chance that the company 
will be able to post higher earnings 
than the sub-normal results of 1952. 
This, of course, is based on the as- 
sumption that lead prices will show 
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greater stability than was evident last 
year. Storage Battery is in a strong 
position financially, with a book value 
of $58.57 per share and net working 
capital equal to nearly $24 a share. 


At 35 (about 37 per cent below the 
1946 high), the issue affords a 5.7 
per cent yield from the $2 dividend 
paid last year and is a worth-while 
holding for income seekers. THE END 


Erratic Records for 


Metal Fabricators 


Highly cyclical nature of industry is reflected in wide 


swings in earnings and dividends. Upward price adijust- 


ments following decontrols improve nearby profit outlook 


Sis and earnings prospects of 
metal fabricators brightened with 
the end of price controls, material 
allocations and other restrictions. 
But it is unlikely that first quarter 
corporate reports will provide much 
in the way of sales and profit gains 
compared with 1952, which, generally 
speaking, was a good year for the 
fabricators. 

The industry is highly cyclical de- 
spite its 
stemming from the broad long term 
uptrend in the nation’s industrial pro- 
duction, the rise in population, and 
the expanding use of electrical ma- 
chinery, appliances and equipment. 
Over short swings of the business 
cycle, sales volume and _ earnings 
move erratically. 


Copper—Basic Material 


Normally the fabricating industry 
is regarded as being made up almost 
entirely of fabricators of copper and 
brass, with a sprinkling of workers 
in silver and rare metal alloys. Cop- 
per is the principal raw material and 
product prices are closely geared to 
the price of the red metal. It serves 
almost every branch of general in- 
dustry, particularly electrical manu- 
facturers, communications, railroads, 
the electrical utilities, automotive 
and building, and makers of radios 
and a wide range of household elec- 
trical items. During war periods 
and in years devoted to defense 
preparations, such as the present, the 
industry’s activities are largely de- 
voted to the production of ammu- 
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strong growth potential 





Anaconda Copper 


nition and other military items. De- 
fense business has contributed heavily 
to operations since the outbreak of 
the ‘“‘police action’ in Korea and 
whether peace comes there or not it 
promises to provide a large measure 
of business over, at least, the next 
year or two. 

Fabricators are heavy users of cop- 
per base scrap, the scarcity of which 
hampered operations for several 
months prior to the removal of con- 
trols over scrap prices, which was 


_ ing income. 


done on February 12. The antici- 
pated relief did not develop, how- 
ever, and brass mills faced whole and 
partial shutdowns. It was this that 
hastened the Government’s February 
25 order freeing primary and domes- 
tic copper and all mill products from 
price controls, followed by later 
termination of second quarter alloca- 
tions and the announcement on 
March 10 that the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan will be allowed to die on 
June 30. Price increases were an- 
nounced in some products immedi- 
ately after decontrol, and again at the 
end of March, but for the most part 
mills continue to book orders on the 
basis of prices on the day of shipment. 


Sales & Earnings 


Sales volume of the principal fab- 
ricators generally showed substantial 
gains in 1952 over 1951, though 
earnings failed to keep pace with ris- 
Some price increases 
were allowed in the last half of the 
year, this accounting in part for the 
improvement in dollar sales, and con- 
tributed also to the maintenance. of 
fairly satisfactory unit profit margins. 

In several instances last year, divi- 
dend distributions were more gener- 
ous than in 1951, and the increased 
rates should be continued this year. 
On the other hand, Scovill Manu- 
facturing, a dividend payer since 
1856, was forced to lower its pay- 
ments last year. It has been plagued 
with labor troubles and endured a 
four-month strike from June to Octo- 
ber which cut into sales and earnings, 
forcing the dividend reduction. 

While of a speculative nature be- 
cause of the cyclical character of the 
industry, shares of the principal 
fabricators do not appear currently 
to over-evaluate their prospects, al- 
though they are not to be commended 
as long term investment media. 


The Principal Copper Fabricators 


-——Sales—— 


(Millions) 
1951 1952 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. $109.8 $133.8 
Bridgeport Brass ....... 101.7 126.8 
General Cable .......... 115.9 £84.4 
Mueller Brass .......... a42.5 a51.4 
Revere Copper & Brass. 180.9 187.8 
Rome Cable ........... b42.7 43.1 
Scovill Manufacturing... 118.5 94.3 


*Declared or paid to April 1 





a—Year ended November 50. 


Earned 


7—Per Share—, -—-———Dividends--——-— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1°52 *1953 Price 
$6.83 £$5.59 $4.00 $4.25 $0.75 49 
4.04 4.23 1.50 1.70 0.50 23 
2.46 £1.61 1.00 1.00 0.15 13 
a4.29 a5.70 1.50 1.70 0.30 25 
5.39 5.28 2.50 2.50 0.50 35 
b3.59 £3.17 e1.00 1.20 0.45 25 
442::' i173 2.50 2.00 1.00 30 


b—Year ended March 31 of follow- 


ing year. c—Nine months ended December 31, vs. $29.1 million in corresponding 1951 period. 


¢—Plus stock. f—Nine months. 
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Is It Caviar It is a strange com- 


Or Chills mentary on the low 
pT estate into which in- 

ternational __ relations 
have fallen that the latest peace feel- 
ers from communist China should 
evoke caution instead of spontaneous 
enthusiasm. But suclr is the natural 
consequence of previous disappoint- 
ments. Peace proffers in the past have 
turned out to be more of the nature of 
the cutlass than the caviar of good 
will. The oriental approach, whether 
from Russia or China, has called for 
a second look. 

Market reaction to the current 
peace offensive therefore may be ex- 
pected to take on the attitude of 
guarded hopefulness. It is nervously 
expectant. But two important con- 
siderations tend to lessen the swings 
between chills and fevers even in the 
case of defense contractors: First, 
most corporate managements have 
made a serious effort to balance de- 
fense with peacetime activity and, 
secondly, assuming the Korean blood- 
shed were to be stopped overnight, it 
is hardly likely that the nation 
would terminate defense production 
abruptly. Once you bank the fur- 
nace of production it takes time to get 
going again, and it is to be assumed 
that Washington is fully aware of 
that fact. After being burned not 
once but several times we are becom- 
ing less gullible. 


Economy It was our experience 
Can Mean 1 the brief space of a 

few days to im- 
Waste v days to look at im 


proved production tech- 
niques in plants making two products 
essential to national defense: quartz 
crystals and jet planes. 

The managements of both enter- 
prises have solved a common prob- 
lem: They have learned to apply as 
nearly as possible mass production 
techniques to precision manufacture. 

Similarly, the managements of both 
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enterprises face a common question: 
What happens if the economy axe in 
Washington cuts too deeply into mili- 
tary expenditures? 

In one case, the management is 
seeking to shift its activities in part 
at least into regular commercial chan- 
nels. In the other, the management is 
exploring commercial possibilities, 
probably none too hopefully, and has 
so set up its manufacturing organiza- 
tion that it can contract or expand 
with considerable agility. 

But for both, contributing impor- 
tantly to national defense, it appears 
advisable from the standpoint of the 
general public welfare to keep pilot 
orders going, even should there be a 
return to seeming peace. To let the in- 
vestment made in skills go to seed at 
this point would be as pointless as to 
let our latest atomic artillery yield to 
the rust of disuse. Too sharp a curtail- 
ment of military production would be 
false economy. Until sure, keep your 
guard up. The nation, we believe, has 
learned this lesson. 


There's Work Within the past sev- 


Stl For eral weeks the na- 
The Thinker tion’s largest office 
equipment manufac- 


turers and a number of other special- 
ists in the field of electronic comput- 
ing machines have introduced new 
models of size and speed to confound 
the average mind, though probably 
not too hard to understand by the 
mathematical geniuses who developed 
the machines to do their adding and 
dividing for them. 

Not only do these machines think, 
arithmetically speaking, but they are 
capable of checking up on technical 
trippers while they think. For ex- 
ample. Multiply 23.005 by 25.0235, 
and run it through perhaps five hun- 
dred other steps of additions and 
subtractions before you come out of 
your mental gymnastics with the an- 
swer: Your concern might be less 








about the final sum and more about 
the decimal point. 

Not so with our thinking machines. 
The scientists who put up these me- 
chanical Steinmetzes report that the 
“floating decimal point” is no longer 
a menace, The operator at rest can 
now turn on his pillow without fear 
of where these free-wheeling deci- 
mals may land. They are held in 
abeyance as the figures run, and 
always come out right. 

But here’s a note for the investor 

who is thinking of the future when 
machines will have lifted work from 
the clerk to the same extent that they 
now have lifted toil from the ditch- 
digger: Though the electronic think- 
er excels in handling complex calcu- 
lations, he still takes orders from 
the human thinker. Even with the 
use of electrical “brains” there’s no 
dearth of work for humans. 
Living Cost The latest report of 
Decline the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, indicating 
Near Bottom? that the Consumers’ 
Price Index had declined 0.4 per 
cent between mid-January and mid- 
February, contained two points of 
more than usual interest. The drop 
was the largest in a year. But, and 
this observation of the Bureau was 
of commanding importance, the fall 
in retail food prices was showing 
signs of abating as preliminary esti- 
mates, projecting the monthly index 
figures for six principal cities into 
March, indicated a slackening of 
downward pace. Food prices were 
only 0.2 per cent lower compared 
with a much sharper drop of 1.4 per 
cent in the mid-January to mid- 
February period. The latter evidence 
of a tendency toward stability is of 
importance. The decline in farm 
prices had been running ahead of the 
general trend. Unbalance, rather than 
the price level itself, has been the 
cause of justifiable concern. 
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Insurance Firms Face Rate Cuts 


Fire premiums have been reduced in a number of states and 


cuts will follow in others. Effect on earnings won't be 


immediate, and over the longer term may not be significant 


| pha losses from fire set an 
all-time high in 1952. Despite 
this, fire insurance companies fared 
well. Many of them reported record 
underwriting profits and investment 
income, while the industry as a whole, 
with complete tabulations not ‘yet 
available, appears to have established 
a new peak in premium income, in- 
vestment returns and, at least, a next- 
to-the-top total of underwriting and 
of over-all profits. 

As might have been expected, state 
insurance commissions have been 
quick to order or approve rate re- 
ductions, the most recent being Con- 
necticut (with the second sweeping 
reduction in two years), North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Each of the two 
Southern premium slashes is counted 
upon to save policy holders approxi- 
mately $1 million annually, while Con- 
necticut estimates that its new rates 
mean a saving of about $1.6 million 
on this year’s premium bills. Other 
states will follow suit over the next 
several months. 

The increase in fire company 
profits last year was effected notwith- 
standing most fire companies also en- 


gage in automobile insurance and 
cover various property damage not 
directly related to fires, with both the 
non-fire fields resulting in losses in 
each of the past several years. Ap- 
parently the tide began to turn in 
1952 after rate increases became gen- 
eral and companies adopted more lib- 
eral attitudes toward accepting risks. 
Until well along in the year mount- 
ing losses had forced many to cut 
down on auto liability business. 

A number of companies also have 
had to contend against increased costs 
stemming from higher commission 
rates to agents. In New England and 
some adjacent territory a so-called 
cold war has been going on for al- 
most a year among the larger New 
England and some New York groups, 
with agents reaping the benefit. Al- 
most all types of risks have been 
boosted into the preferred class, on 
which commissions of 25 per cent are 
paid. Indications are that before very 
long a flat 25 per cent commission 
rate will prevail on all fire business, 
in New England at least. 

The 1952 nationwide total of 
$784.95 million in fire damage ex- 


ceeded the 1951 record of $731.41 
million by 7.3 per cent. Losses of 
$149.37 million in the first two 
months of this year were 3.7 per cent, 
or $5.3 million, above the same 
months of 1952, with March promis- 
ing to top March 1952, partly as the 
result of the $6.5 million fire which 
devastated the Wilmington, N. C., 
waterfront on March 9. 

Year by year fire losses have 
mounted dollarwise, though a con- 
siderable part of the increase can be 
attributed to inflation and the re- 
sultant rise in replacement costs. At 
the same time the insurance industry, 
with no great measure of success, has 
carried on an intensive campaign 
against carelessness by individuals 
which, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is re- 
sponsible for 90 per cent of all fires. 

Campaigns have been conducted 
as well in furtherance of increased 
governmental and industrial _fire- 
fighting equipment and for safeguards 
against the incidence and spread of 
fires. Public attention also has been 
focused on the importance of in- 
creased and adequate insurance cover- 
age to allow for rising replacement 
costs. Premium income has _ risen 
sharply as a result. 

However, since most policies are 
written for three-year periods and 
unearned premiums are invested, to 
be drawn upon only as earned, the 
initial effect of expanding premium 

Please turn to page 23 


Highlights of 20 Leading Fire Insurance Issues 


-——- ‘a —— 








Per Share—— ~ 
*Stockholders’ 


*Underwriting *Net Investment Equity ’ 

-————— Gain ———_, 7——Income——~ -———Dec. 31—-, -———_ Dividends ——- $ Recent Indic. 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 +1953 Price Yield 

Aetna Insurance ......... D$0.24 D$1.77 $3.01 $3.40 $79.21 $86.27 1920 $2.25 $2.25 $1.20 57 4.5% 
American (Newark) ..... D0.99 0.56 1.59 1.89 35.65 38.92 1917 =1.00 1.00 0.55 24 4.6 
ee ee 1.45 1.88 342 35) 83.36 91.35 1854 =3.00 2.80 0.65 a77 3.7 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 1.46 2.46 3.44 3.51 92.38 101.16 1911 3.00 2.80 0.65 a82 3.4 
Fire Association (b)..... D5.21 D037 5.72 5.85 107.49 117.87 1926 = 2.60 2.70 0.75 70 4.4 
Fireman’s Fund (b)...... 0.29 1.65 3.10 3.47 59.26 64.67 1899 =: 11.60 1.60 0.80 58 2.7 
Firemen’s (Newark) ..... 0.04 0.64 1.91 1.83 28.86 35.26 1937 = 0.75 0.85 (c) 27 3.2 
eee D1,11 0.60 3.41 3.66 74.75 80.31 1910 = 2.30 2.00 1.00 60 33 
Great American (b)...... D1.26 0.87 3.07 3.26 56.09 — 1916 =: 11.50 1.50 0.70 38 4.0 
Hanover Fire .......... Ls 0.28 2.71 2.72 2.94 61.43 68.78 1905 =—-:1.60 1.60 0.90 40 4.5 
Hartford Pire ...65...3.. 6.24 8.46 4.28 4.77 130.23 143.87 1900 3.00 3.00 1.50 155 1.9 
SE shen he oS + KOE = 0.73 1.53 2.52 - 257 55.96 60.25 1910 1.80 1.80 1.40 41 44 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. (b). 0.55 3.05 448 4.79 83.17 ee 1874 2.00 2.50 1.50 87 2.9 
National Fire ............ D0.29 D0.49 4.06 4.25 114.08 124.33 1910 2.50 2.50 1.30 69 3.8 
North River ............. 1.36 1.81 2.02 (2.12 42.54 45.16 1992 ~=1.20 1.20 0.30 28 4.3 
i ) D1.75 1,99 5.88 5.89 134.26 cia’ 1910 3.00 3.00 1.70 105 2.9 
Providence Washington .. 0.06 D3.79 2:36 231 52.81 53.75 1916 = 1.50 L5G. (G35 31 4.9 
St. Paul F. & M.......... 1.07 1.56 1.17 1.26 24.73 27.39 1910 0.77% 085 0.40 32 2.5 
Springfield F. & M. (b)... D0.31 3.42 3.43 3.63 79.31 ay hs, 1910 2.00 2.00 1.00 50 4.0 
United States Fire ....... 2.21 2.96 2.67 2.75 59.15 62.83 1910 1.48 1.50 0.35 42 a2 





*Based on convention reports. 
annually. D—Deficit. 
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tDeclared or paid to March 25. §Over-the-counter. a—New York Stock Exchange. b—Consolidated. c—Pays semi- 
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Socony-Vacuum 


Yields 5.7 Per Cent 


At 35, shares sell for only about seven times 1952 
earnings, despite good prospect of even higher 


net in 1953. Stock is a good businessman's investment 


ost of the large domestic oil en- 
M terprises show a considerable 
surplus of refining capacity over 
crude output, compelling them to de- 
pend on purchased crude for a sub- 
stantial part of their requirements. 
This is theoretically (and sometimes 
actually) a disadvantage, since it may 
make these enterprises vulnerable to 
higher prices for crude coming at a 
time when competitive conditions will 
not permit a greater realization per 
barrel of refined petroleum products. 

In recent years an insufficient sup- 
ply of owned crude output has im- 
posed no particular hardship, which 
is just as well for most of the major 
units in the industry. State prora- 
tion activities, shortages of drill pipe 
and the narrowing of potential pro- 
ducing areas not already intensively 
exploited have made it difficult for 
most large companies to show any 
spectacular gains in crude produc- 
tion. At the same time, normal 
growth in demand and rapid tech- 
nological changes have dictated con- 
siderable increases in refining capa- 
city for these organizations. 

At its formation in 1931 through 
merger of Standard Oil Company 
of New York and Vacuum Oil, So- 
cony-Vacuum was seriously deficient 
in crude oil supplies, and its opera- 
tions were unbalanced in other re- 
spects as well. Both constituent com- 
panies had been forced to hunt for 
marketing facilities to take their 
cutput, and their transportation fa- 
cilities were also inadequate. The 
merger merely accentuated these dif- 
ficulties. Accordingly, the new enter- 
prise made an intensive effort to 
achieve better balanced operations, 
and this effort has made very substan- 
tial progress despite interruption by 
World War II. 

It has been stepped up very sub- 
stantially since the war ended. Dur- 
ing the past six years, Socony-Vac- 
14 


uum has made capital expenditures 
exceeding $1 billion, over half of the 
total for the period since the begin- 
ning of 1934. Some 60 per cent of 
the sum spent in the past nineteen 
years has gone into the crude pro- 
ducing department ; as a result, crude 
output has more than doubled and 
crude reserves have more than tripled. 
On a world-wide basis, net crude 
production has increased from 45 per 
cent of needs in 1932 and 50 per cent 
in 1947 to 68 per cent in 1952. 
Much of the improvement in this 
respect in recent years has been de- 
rived from foreign operations, whose 
yield increased from 28 per cent of 
the total in 1947 to 49 per cent last 
year. The company purchased a ten 
per cent interest in Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil late in 1948; last year its 
share in net production from this 
source amounted to over 30 million 
barrels out of a foreign total of 7A 
million. Venezuela was in second 
place as a source of foreign crude, 
with 17 million barrels; considerable 
output was also obtained in Colombia. 
Prior to 1944, all South American 





Socony-Vacuum 
Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1932.. $450.4 $0.17 $0.75 12%— 5% 
1937.. 552.8 182 0680 23%—13 

1938.. 523.6 1.29 0.50 163%%—1034 
1939.. 473.5 1.10 0.50 15%4—10% 
1940.. 4149 1.117 050 124%— 7% 
1941.. 496.9 1.38 0.50 104%— 7% 
1942.. 523.3 0.99 0.50 10%— 6% 
1943.. 6345 1.15 050 15%4—10% 
1944.. 774.6 2.00 0.75 1434—12 

1945.. 778.7 1.36 0.65 1834—13%4 
1946.. 761.2 1.87 0.75 18%—18% 
1947..1,028.7. 313 100 17%4—133%4 
1948. .1,326.5 4.18 al1.00 23 —14% 
1949. .1,226.7 3.09 1.10 17%—14% 
1950. .1,367.1. 4.03 1.35 25%—16 

1951..1,528.5 5.08 180 37%—25% 
1952..1,560.6 489 200 40%—34% 
1953.. .... .... 60.50 b3754—34% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1902. 
a—Plus stock. b—To April 1. 





holdings combined were of negligible 
importance. The final large supplier 
of foreign crude was Iraq, with 15 
million barrels obtained through par- 
ticipation in ownership of Near East 
Development. In addition, Socony 
has long term contracts for purchase 
of crude from Kuwait. 

The heavy capital outlays have 
necessitated a conservative dividend 
policy; even with payments to stock- 
holders held at a level equal to 
around one-third of earnings, cash 
needs have been so heavy that during 
the latter part of 1952 the company 
found it desirable to sell more stock, 
increasing its equity capitalization by 
ten per cent. This resulted in some 
dilution of earnings for 1952; al- 
though net income set a new all-time 
record by almost $10 million, earn- 
ings per share declined—based on 
shares outstanding at the end of the 
respective years—from $5.08 in 1951 
to $4.89 in 1952. 

This is an umrealistic basis of 
comparison, however. The $95 mil- 
lion obtained through sale of stock 
was available for only a small part of 
the year; if 1952 earnings are com- 
puted on the basis of average shares 
outstanding during the year they 
come to $5.27, a new peak. Even the 
lower figure exceeds the current $2 
annual dividend rate by a substan- 
tial margin, and prospects appear to 
favor some further increase in earn- 
ings this year (unless the current 
oversupply of petroleum products 
gets out of hand) based on the con- 
tinued growth and further moderniza- 
tion of facilities. 

Its large representation in foreign 
marketing areas has been a distinct 
boon to Socony-Vacuum throughout 
the postwar period, for demand 
abroad has advanced even more 
sharply than in this country, and 
promises to do the same during 1953 
and perhaps later on as well. This 
important degree of diversification is 
a great advantage to the company, 
placing it in a materially better posi- 
tion at present than some purely do- 
mestic units. 

The stock at present quotations 
around 35 affords :a yield of 5.7 per 
cent, and is selling at only about 
seven times recent earnings. At such 
a statistical valuation, it offers at- 
traction as a good grade business- 
man’s investment. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Qiuckly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











‘Peace scare” and other factors have induced a generally 


bearish attitude. But even if this should prove correct, 


it does not justify wholesale liquidation of sound issues 


From a technical standpoint, the market action 
witnessed during the past three months shows a 
discouraging pattern. According to several widely- 
followed averages, both railroad and _ industrial 
shares failed to equal the highs recorded around the 
turn of the year during the minor rally ending 
about a month or so later, and fell short of the lat- 
ter peak in March. Similarly, February lows were 
under those for January, and recent prices have 
been below the poorest February levels in the in- 
dustrials, and very. close to them in the rails. 


There have been a number of straws in the 
wind recently pointing toward the possibility of a 
marked slackening in East-West tension. Most of 
these have been minor matters, but a few have 
apparently possessed considerable significance; 
taken together, they seem to justify more hope 
than has been felt. heretofore that a Korean truce 
and at least a lull in the cold war may be in the 
offing. Showing its usual dislike of major un- 
predictable changes, the stock market responded to 
this “peace scare” with a sharp drop on heavy 
volume. 


The rational thinking behind this action, if 
any, runs along the line that a truce will bring a 
stretch-out or an actual long term reduction in 
defense spending, with drastic effects on a business 
boom some of whose other props are growing dis- 
tinctly shaky or are showing signs of doing so at 
a fairly early date. This view contains a good deal 
of merit, but it is unlikely that we will be naive 
enough to relax our defense effort to such an extent 
as to upset the whole business applecart; further- 
more, any substantial drop in Federal outlays would 
measurably improve the prospects for a reduction 
in corporate taxes. 


If peace actually can be achieved in Korea, it 
will take many months to demonstrate conclusively 
that no depression need follow. In the meantime, 
a widely-held view that peace is bearish can be just 
as destructive of equity values if it later proves to 
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be erroneous as if it is 100 per cent correct. And 
there can be no denying the fact that there are 
important potential soft spots in the economy, chief 
among them at present being the slump in sales of 
used cars and older houses and the continued sharp 
advance in instalment credit in February, just 
reported. This has led to a rise in the rate of repos- 
sessions and has induced a sudden change of heart 
among high Administration officials, who now favor 
stand-by controls over consumer credit after con- 
sistently opposing them. 


To some observers, all these factors spell the 
end of the bull market. But even assuming they 
are right, this would not indicate a need for flight 
into storm-cellar securities. How much of a decline 
can even a full scale bear market induce from levels 
representing, for industrial shares, a 5.7 per cent 
yield basis and a price-earnings multiple of only 
10.4? On the overly-pessimistic assumption of a 
coming ten per cent decline in dividend payments, 
and a drop in industrial stock prices to a level 
equaling the highest yield basis witnessed since 
1942 (7.53 per cent, in early December 1950), the 
price decline for this group would approximate 
311% per cent. If no change in dividends is as- 
sumed, it would be 24 per cent. 


High grade issues, the type in which we have 
recommended concentration of funds for some 
morths, should not fall by more than two-thirds as 
much, or from 16 per cent to 21 per cent. Over a 
two-year period, the income from such securities 
would exceed that from top quality bonds by an 
amount equal to about six per cent of principal. 
This still indicates a theoretical loss of 10 to 15 per 
cent of principal from maintenance of present 
equity positions—but only if it is asumed that, if 
sold now, they could be reinstated right at the 
eventual bottom, an obvious error. These figures 
are, of course, mere hypothetical projections, not 
forecasts, but they appear to justify retention of 


holdings of sound stocks. 
Written April 2, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Industrial Output Peak 


Another new high for industrial production was 
posted for February, the sixth straight month in 
which the Federal Reserve Board’s output index 
has hit a new peak. The index stood at 239 (1933- 
39100) in February, up three points from the 
January level and 17 points from the February 
1952 figure. The nation’s mines and factories in 
February were at their busiest since November 
1943, when the index reached 247 under the stimu- 
lus of all-out war production. The FRB estimates 
that the March index will probably rise another 
two points from the February level, closely ap- 
proaching the all-time record. 

Increased passenger car output lent impetus to 
industrial activity. Metals and building materials 
were produced in “unusually large volume” while 
steel ingot output rose to a new record rate in 
March. Production of shoes and paperboard was 
“exceptionally large,’ while activity in military 
equipment lines continued at “advanced levels.” 
Slightly higher output was in evidence also in the 
cotton textile, leather, paper and printing indus- 
tries although output of major household goods 
showed little change following the rapid expansion 
of last autumn and early winter. 


Dividend Payments Up 


Dividend payments reported by the Department 
of Commerce rose six per cent in the first two 
months of this year compared with the like 1952 
months. Increases were mainly concentrated in the 
non-manufacturing industries such as the public 
utilities and the finance companies. This indicates 
a good possibility that the uninterrupted rise in 
dividend payments since 1942 will continue this 
year. One key to dividend disbursements is the 
proportion of earnings which corporation directors 
believe they can safely distribute to stockholders. 
The 1952 proportion of about 55 per cent, for 
example, represents a postwar high but it is still 
highly conservative in relation to the 76 per cent 
distributed to shareholders in 1939. Unless busi- 
ness sentiment changes materially for the worse, 
a continued rise in the pay-out ratio is probable. 


Heavier Rail Shipments 

Large increases in carloadings of motor vehicle 
parts (28.7 per cent) and automobiles and trucks 
(20.7 per cent) are expected by the Railway Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards during the present quarter 
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compared with the same 1952 period. The estimates 
for ore and concentrates and iron and steel reflect 
work stoppages during the second quarter of last 
year, including the full-fledged steel strike which 
started in June. Biggest increase looked for, 42.1 
per cent, is in ore and concentrates while iron and 
steel loadings are expected to be 34.8 per cent 
greater. Other expected gains are frozen food, 
fruits and vegetables, 17.1 per cent; non-ferrous 
metals, 10.5 per cent; brick and clay products, 7.3 
per cent. A small decline is in prospect in agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than automo- 
biles. Over-all, the increase is estimated at about 
eight per cent with the Great Lakes and Northwest 
areas accounting for most of the gain. 


Too Much Oil 


Petroleum supplies appear to have reached ex- 
cessive proportions in many sections of the country, 
with heavy imports from Venezuela, Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait given as one of the prime reasons for 
this situation. (Several bills have been introduced 
in Congress aimed at limiting oil imports.) The 
industry is now in the period between the heat- 
ing season and the gasoline season and—with stocks 
of heating and heavy fuel oils high—-prices of these 
products have been shaded to attract buyers. A 
notable exception is the West Coast, which sup- 
plies much of the oil needed for Korea. Industry 
officials believe the maintenance of large numbers 
of troops in that theater will—even in the event of 
an armistice—require considerable quantities of oil 
for an indefinite period. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has reduced allowable production in the 
Lone Star State by about 500,000 barrels since 
December. Recently, the Commission closed down 
the Spraberry Trend oil area (a half-million acre 
region which produces considerable oil) until facil- 
ities for utilizing gas are installed. Several oil pro- 
ducing companies have gone to court to contest 
the action. 


Cigarette Taxes 

Renewed efforts to obtain tax cuts on economy- 
brand cigarettes have introduced an element of un- 
certainty into the otherwise favorable outlook for 
the cigarette makers. There are about 20 of the 
so-called economy brands (such as Wings, Avalon, 
Marvel and Domino) which sell about two cents a 
pack below regular brands. They now represent 
only about one per cent of the cigarette market, 
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but the proportion might increase considerably if 
tax adjustments are enacted by Congress. Both 
economy and standard brands are taxed under 
existing law at the same rate: $4 per 1,000, or 
eight cents a pack. After April 1 next year, the tax 
is scheduled to drop to $3.50 per 1,000, or seven 
cents a pack. While the Treasury is not opposing 
the principle of relating excise taxes to selling 
prices, the Department’s insistence on protection 
against loss of revenue resulting from changes in 


the law might well result in maintenance of the 
status quo. 


Butter Price Drop 


A cut of two cents a pound in the retail price 
of butter is currently expected following a similar 
decline in the Government’s support rate. 
ning April 1, the Agriculture Department’s price 
was 65.75 cents a pound for top grade butter vs. 
67.75 cents formerly. Since butter production has 
been heavier than normal, retail prices have been 
determined largely by the support rate. Agricul- 
ture Department butter buying has held at high 
levels, totaling nearly 3.2 million pounds for the 
five weeks ended March 26 plus substantial amounts 
of American cheddar cheese and other commodities. 


The Farmer's Dollar 


In the month ended March 15 farmers received 
more for their products than in the preceding 30- 
day period, the upturn of one point to an index 
of 264 (1910-14—100) being the first since August 
15 last. Between March 15 and April 1, however, 
prices of many farm products slipped again, but 
the Agriculture Department’s index is based on 
average prices from mid-month to mid-month. The 
one-point rise in prices received was canceled out 
by a one-point rise in the index of prices paid by 
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farmers during the February 15-March 15 period, 
the parity index of 281 on March 15 comparing 
with 280 on February 15. The parity ratio, which 
is the measure of the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar, was 84 on March 15, unchanged 
from February 15 and still at the lowest point since 
June 15, 1951. It was at its highest (122) in mid- 
October 1946, and has been irregularly declining 
since. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Mathieson Chemical’s sales for the first two 
months were about 1° per cent and net profits after 
taxes about 40 per céut above the same 1952 period. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel.’s operating revenues for the 
twelve months to February 28 were $541.6 million 
vs. $487.5 million a year before. Total number of 
telephones owned and operated by company is 
4,797,000, about 10 per cent above last year. 

Production at four U. S. Steel Pittsburgh plants 
curtailed by strike of 1,600 employes of Union 
Railroad, a subsidiary. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s 1952 gross reve- 
nues: $169.9 million vs. $159.2 million in 1951. 


Other Corporate News 

Eastern Air Lines’ revenue passenger miles thus 
far in 1953 are 40 per cent above the same period 
last year. 

Yale & Towne has arranged a $10 million 4 per 
cent loan with institutional investors; to retire $7 
million bank loan and finance expansion of mate- 
rials handling and hardware products. 

Jewel Tea stockholders have approved the 2-for-1 
stock split. 

Pittston Company’s expansion in petroleum dis- 
tribution lifted 1952 total operating revenues to 
$163.4 million vs. $109.7 million in 1951. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 


Investment Service Section- 













Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 





change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%, 1972-67... 22.000. 94 2.90% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 91 3.35 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.82 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3's, 

MD. igikcvesvensudanececeeaeee 96 3.32 105 
Cities Service 36, 1977... 2.022000. 92 3.50 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 89 3.21 103.1 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.25 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 89 3.30 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 103. 4.25 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970 100 3.25 104%, 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... a02': 337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) mon-Cumi.. .ecicccicscacs 55: «iSS Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $200 38 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 300 223 30 75 
et SNE: csiecswteswneaws 70.80 70.80 39 2,7 
El] Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 35 4.6 
General Electric .............. 2.85 3.00 69 4.4 
General’ Fotis ...eccscsevsics 24)..-24) 33 45 
Int'l Business Machines....... 74.00 74.00 243 1.6 
Standard Oil of California..... 200 --30 55. “SS 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 20. 250 68. 27 
United Air Lines............. 10. 150. 3 ‘52a 
Fee er aE 160 -200 37 54 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. 7 Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 


1951 
American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 
ee SL UEEE i eke aon dieec chee 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville......... 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 
Paciiic Lighting ..o05< 0000400 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 
Gateway Seowes vied sie cbes 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 1.80 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 
ne eR Pr 2.25 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 
Union Pacific ELR....... 626.05 6.00 
Bg Re ee See ad Ea 4.50 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.85 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 


1952 Price 
$9.00 156 
2.80 56 
2.00 38 
2.50 49 
3.00 51 
4.50 61 
3.00 42 
180 30 
2.00 38 
3.00 58 
2.00 43 
2.40 34 
2.00 35 
2.00 38 
2.00 34 
3.00 56 
400 48 
6.00 111 
4.00 54 
185 28 
2.05 36 


Yield 


5.8% 
5.0 
75.8 
3.1 
5.9 
7.4 
7.1 
6.0 
5.3 
5.2 
4.7 
7.0 
5.7 
5.3 
5.9 
5.4 
8.3 | 
5.4 
7.4 
6.6 
76.1 


* Based on 1952 payments. 7 Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 


annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


c-Dividends—, Recent 
1951 


Sk re pe Rance ne $3.00 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 4.00 
Cimett, Pattie .nccicsctescns yo | 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 
General Motors .............. 4.00 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 1.07 
U, -S. Re ie eebhAl ad 3.00 





* Based on 1952 payments. 


1952 Price 
$3.00 39 
400 52 
2.00 29 
0.90 14 
2.75 41 
2.50 30 
3.50 67 
4.00 62 
220 35 
6.00 73 
2.00 4 
400 61 
2.50 32 
2.00 43 
hilS | -25 
3.00 40 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 
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Washington Newsletter 





Notation on skills of the opposition party, past and present— 


Anti-trust suits get the legal eye—Policy changes expected at 


Federal Trade Commission under chairmanship of E. F. Howrey 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Ad- 
ministration’s opposition, especially in 
the Senate, is much more skillful 
than the Republicans ever were. The 
Republican technique was to attack 
continually with a_ repetitiousness 
that got boresome. The unctuous style 
of the Democrats was summed up, 
though somewhat crudely, after the 
debate on Ambassador Bohlen: The 
vote, several Senators explained, is 
a vindication of Acheson and Tru- 
man. Whenever they can work it in, 
they praise Eisenhower in New Deal 
language. 

This has a twofold effect, or at 
least is calculated to do so. First, 
the Democrats build themselves up 
as reasonable men, able to see the 
other side, avoiding partisanship—in 
a phrase, sweetness and light. Sec- 
ond, it helps develop the impression 
that campaign promises aren’t kept. 
Many Senators, for instance, cam- 
paigned mainly against Acheson. 
Now they get letters from home that 
Dulles is his disciple as well as his 
successor. So whenever they can, 
the Democrats will praise the sup- 
posed discipleship. 

Meanwhile, no attacks from Demo- 
cratic ranks have been made against 
anybody in the Administration match- 
ing those coming from Republi- 
cans. Although Bohlen had grown 
up in a Democratic Administration, 
the opposition left his defense mainly 
to the Republicans. Sometimes the 
Democratic seats were largely empty. 
Turning the screw just a little tighter, 
Democrats went about after it was 
over, soothing hurt Republicans. 


That, so far, has been the main 
line. Sometimes enterprising Senators 
stray from it. They snipe. They 
write letters to Budget Director 
Dodge asking him to speed up re- 
vision of the budget, which, after all, 
is hardly possible. They forecast at- 

‘tacks by this or that Administration 
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man on labor, the farmers small busi- 
ness, and other such groups. 


The Democrats left the Repub- 
licans with a mass of anti-trust prose- 
cutions—mostly filed in their final 
six months—that certainly were in- 
tended to embarrass. Naturally, peo- 
ple are waiting to see what the new 
Attorney General will do with them. 
All the evidence so far is that he’s 
looking at them as a lawyer, fighting 
them through if he decides they’re 
good. 

Among cases already in Court, 
such as the one against duPont, it’s 
perfectly obvious that there’s been 
no change in attitude. From present 
indications, if cases are dropped it 
will be because of doubt that they’re 
worth pressing—from the legal point 
of view. From what you can actually 
observe, anti-trust enforcement stays. 


There are rumors of a big change 
but nothing whatever has happened 
so far to back them. It’s said persist- 
ently that top policy makers want to 
press only such suits as would help 
cut prices. These probably would be 
few. Most of the suits involve one 
business interest against another or 
else the ambition of lawyers to ex- 
pand some Supreme Court decision. 


At the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, on the other hand, change in 
policy seems likely now that Edward 
F. Howrey is chairman. There are 
two Republicans and three Democrats 
on the Board, but only two of the 
Democrats, Mead and Spingarn, see 
eye to eye. By next fall there will be 
a Republican majority. Mead will be 
the only one left to uphold former 
policies. 

The FTC policy to date has been 
to expand the scope of the Acts it 
enforces, especially the Clayton Act. 
It’s doubtful that it happened that 
way through any deliberate fore- 









thought. 
that ingenious lawyers saw opportuni- 
ties here and there to proscribe one 


It merely worked out so 


more business practice. Before the 
Commission, and usually the Courts, 
the lawyers won. 

There’s been a general expansion 
in the last decade—the apparent pro- 
hibition, for instance, of basing point 
pricing. In cases now in various 
stages before examiners, all sorts of 
new bans seem to pend, which to- 
gether could create a shortage of 
accountants. It’s likely that the new 
Commission will try to avoid setting 
precedents. 


The actions of Secretary Benson 
—such as support for butter and 
buying of beef—closely follow the 
agitation to be found in the past few 
months in the farm papers. There 
hasn’t been much farm press discus- 
sion of a new crop support law, but 
demands certainly will be made for 
continued and probably increased 
supports. 


Bensun is pressing the various 
processors and distributors to try 
more sales promotion. Dairymen have 
promised to increase their advertising 
expenditures. In several cities, gro- 
cers have been urged to make larger 
displays of beef. Again, more adver- 
tising has been promised. Yet, unless 
people gorge themselves, it’s hard to 
see how they can buy more butter 
and beef without giving up some 
other food. 

In particular cases, the promotion 
does work. In Washington, D. C., 
for instance, Land ’O Lakes butter, 
which is the only brand actively pro- 
moted, sells in larger volume than it 
did two years ago—the total drop in 
butter sales notwithstanding. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Electrical . . . 

A battery-operated portable clock 
radio called the Skymaster is being 
marketed by the Crosley Division of 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation; 
this, incidentally, is said to be the 
first radio to indicate the location of 
the two Civil Defense emergency 
broadcast bands—its 30-hour spring- 
operated timepiece works in conjunc- 
tion with the radio, the chime alarms 
and a one-hour slumber switch which 
automatically turns the set off... . 
No doubt you’ve sometimes yearned 
to turn off the sound but still retain 
the television picture; well, now you 
can do it by the addition of a remote 
control switch appropriately called 
the Blab-Off—simple to install, the 
gimmick is a product of Audio Con- 
trols Corporation. . . . To prove that 
it could handle Army fire control 
problems, a robot brain called the 
Elecom 100 recently was called upon 
to make over four million computa- 
tions within a 42-hour period, which 
it did without a single mistake—now 
accepted for use by Army Ordnance 
officials, this Underwood Corporation 
electronic computer, small in size and 
low in cost as such machines go, is 
available commercially for general 
business use. 


Food Field ... 

Inspired by the success of its no- 
scuff household floor polish, Hard 
Gloss Glo-Coat, S. C. Johnson & 
Sons is now introducing another floor 
finish, this one made for use on heavy 
trafficked industrial floors—trade 
named Heavy Duty Hard Gloss, the 
new self-polishing product produces 
a hard, high gloss on rubber and 
asphalt tile, linoleum, vinyl and other 
plastic-type flooring ; it dries in from 
20 to 60 minutes, stands up under 
wet moppings. ... Patent rights for a 
chewing gum containing small quanti- 
ties of fluorine, a chemical which is 
said to reduce tooth decay when it 
combines with the natural chemicals 
in teeth, have been assigned by its co- 
inventors to Wallace & Tiernan 
Products, Inc.—as with other fluori- 
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nation treatments, fluoridated gum is 
most effective.on youngsters whose 
teeth are still in the formative stages. 
... A disposable shoe-shine kit which 
promises to make shoe shining at 
home a non-messy job is currently 
being test-marketed by the Gold Seal 
Company—Goldie Shine packs, as 
they are called, come six to a package, 
each containing a small capsule of 
polish which is broken up in a mitt 
for application; the mitt is reversed 
for polishing’and then discarded. 


Rubber... 

A new idea in window construc- 
tion is embodied in the Aluminum 
Company of America skyscraper in 
Pittsburgh where windows can be 
pivoted on a vertical axis to make 
window washing an inside job; seal- 
ing of each window is accomplished 
by the installation of an inflatable 
butyl tube beneath sealing rubber— 
the window was designed by Adams 
& Westlake Company, the tube and 
sealing system by General Tire & 
Rubber Company... . Military com- 
munications men soon may be wear- 
ing vests, not the ordinary civilian 
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type, but a flexible rubber model with 
117 pockets in, it, according to B. F. 
Goodrich Company—these pockets 
hold tiny dry-cell batteries which are 
kept warm by the body heat of the 
wearer of the vest, thereby decreas- 
ing the opportunity for walkie-talkie 









































batteries to lose energy in cold §ma 
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Look at a TV picture tube today 
and you'll find around the neck 
what’s known in the trade as an ex- 
ternal focus coil and an ion trap mag- 
net ; not only are they bulky, but more 
important, they’re costly to produce 
—well, General Electric thinks it has 
the cure for both ills with develop- 
ment of a relatively inexpensive “in- 
ternal magnetic focus gun” which not 
only replaces those external parts 
but also makes possible sharper pic- 
ture definition on the TV screen. ... 
A simple TV camera attachment re- 
cently demonstrated by Radio Cor- 
poration of America can transform 
an ordinary TV receiver into a 
closed-circuit viewer; with such a 
Vidicon unit, a housewife, for exam- 
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Pocket-Size 


Wire Recorder 


The Minifon, a battery- 
powered sound unit weigh- 
ing two pounds and seven 
ounces, can record for as 
long as 2!/, hours, play 
back and erase for re- 
recording. Playback nor- 
mally is through earphones 
resembling a doctor's steth- 
oscope, but amplification 
can also be arranged. 
Microphones include one 
to be worn on the lapel, 
another that looks like a 
wrist watch and a third de- 
signed to pick up tele- 
phone conversations. The 
unit is carried concealed 
by means of a shoulder 
holster, or otherwise in a 
leather case. Developed in 
Germany, it is being sold 
here by Minifon Corpora- 
tion of America. (Price, 
$289.50, less accessories.) 
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ple, might watch the children at play 
in the yard, or a close range visual 
demonstration could be made to all 
classes in a schoolroom simultaneous- 
ly—the use of the attachment, which 
is about the size of a 16-mm. movie 
camera, will not impair normal opera- 
tion of the receiver, which can be 
switched back to pick up regular tele- 
casts in a moment’s time. . . . Bell 
Telephone Laboratories has in the 
laboratory stage of development a 
television amplifier which weighs only 
about one ounce, is no larger than a 
match and which requires as little as 
a millionth of the power called for 
by the 10 pound repeaters used in 
present-day coaxial cable systems— 
heart of this amazing development is 
the germanium transistor. 


Odds & Ends... 

New and interesting for the shoe 
manufacturing industry is a hot melt 
adhesive for use in shank cementing 
which has been developed by the 
Shoe Products Division of Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Corporation—known 
as Darex R&8, the adhesive is said 
to provide an immediate bond; it 
contains no solvent that can evapo- 
rate and will stick to wood, fiber and 
steel... . Modern aid for public 
speakers is the Roll-a-Talk, a three 
and one-half pound portable electric 
machine which permits reference to a 
prepared speech without this fact be- 


coming obvious to the audience—by ' 


means of a push button which is in- 
visible to the audience, the speaker 
can advance his notes when he nears 
the bottom of the exposed portion of 
his manuscript with the knowledge 
that pages cannot be mixed up nor 
lost during the talk. . . . How to 
minimize the tax obstacles in provid- 
ing for the security of one’s family 
is the subject of a 18l-page study 
recently published under the title 
Tax Shelter for the Family by Busi- 
ness Reports, Inc. ($12.50)—pre- 
pared by William J. Casey and J. K. 
Lasser, the book among other sub- 
jects discusses the use of family 
trusts, the planning of new ventures, 
when and how to make gifts, and the 
place of a family foundation. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 








The Joneses are our customers—thousands of homes 
and business establishments, prosperous farms, expand- 
ing industries. All require more and more electricity 
with each passing year. 


To keep ahead of their needs, the Ohio Edison 
system invested $41,748,225 last year . . . $197,000,000 


since World War Il. . . in power plants, lines and other 


facilities to serve a 9450 square mile area .. . and 
population of more than 1,600,000. 


Here's evidence of progress: In 1952 the Ohio 
Edison system was 
DOING MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER BEFORE... 
$101,382,504 consolidated operating revenue 


SELLING MORE ELECTRICITY THAN EVER... 
5,921 ,092,029 kilowatt hours 


SERVING MORE CUSTOMERS... 
545,162, an increase of 17,797 


REACHING AN ALL-TIME PEAK LOAD... 
1,214,800 kilowatts 


JOINING IN POWER SUPPLY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION . . . Member of 15-company group that 
will supply entire electric requirements of new 
atomic center under construction in Ohio. The con- 
tract calls for the largest single block of power in 
industrial history—1,800,000 kilowatts. 
> 
The above information is from the Company's annual report 


to its stockholders. For a copy of the report write L. I. Wells, 
Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: AKRON, OHIO 
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Republic Aviation trebles sales at little increase in cost 


of administration—Eastern Air Lines relies on self-help 





geese FIRST — Republic 
Aviation Corporation ranks 
as the Free World’s largest producer 
of combat jet planes. It achieved that 
mark in 1951 and held the record 
again last year. The company deliv- 
ered its 4,000th F-84 Thunderjet in 
March 1952 for service in 14 coun- 
tries, nine of which are NATO na- 
tions. One of its Thunderjets, the 
F-84G, has been designated by the 
Air Force to carry the atom bomb— 
the only fighter so classified. Its new 
F-84F qualifies as a combination 
fighter-escort, fighter-interceptor and 
fighter-bomber which, in military 
aviation, is a triple threat of rare 
quality. Republic, as this very brief 
coverage of some of its recent accom- 
plishments would indicate, is a de- 
fense producer—but a singularly able 
one. 


Own Rating Up—The company 
which put its stock on a dividend ba- 
sis in 1950 makes no bones of the 
fact that it must continue to plough 
much of its profit back into plant. 
Production is the first order of busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks not long ago moved Re- 
public’s investment rating up from C 
where it had held for a long time to 
C+ and, in view of the defense 
angle, this represents no mean ac- 
complishment by the company. Pre- 
dominantly a defense contractor, Re- 
public will continue to depend heavily 
on Government orders. But, with a 
backlog now of over $1 billion, it oc- 
cupies the vantage point that is fa- 
vorable; for the military will need 
Republic come war or peace. 


Efficiency Mark—In comment- 
ing on Republic’s 1952 earnings re- 
port showing net income of $8.0 mil- 
lion against $2.9 million in 1951, 
Mvunpy I. PEALE, president, recently 
offered some revealing observations. 
He believes the new F-84F will be the 
fastest plane by considerable margin 
to go against a MIG; nothing better 
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By Frank H. McConnell 









E. V. Rickenbacker M. I. Peale 


does he ask than a chance for it to 
compete for the world’s speed record. 
Design is going ahead fast. (“I some- 
times wonder if our engineers are 
stealing ideas from Buck Rogers.’’) 
The company has kept its plant on an 
even production keel by farming out 
work in varying amounts: ranging 
from about 40 to 60 per cent depend- 
ing upon pressure of orders. It tries to 
keep its own crew working steadily. 
With about 2 per cent of gross going 
down to net, the management antici- 
pates little difficulty in renegotiation. 
And here’s perhaps the feature of an 
exceptional year. In 1952 sales of 
$412 million were more than three 
times the 1951 level of $130 million. 
Meanwhile, administrative and gen- 
eral expenses rose barely more than 
a tenth, or to $3.6 million in 1952 
against $3.3 million the year before. 
“An indication,” says Peale, “of how 
a lot of us worked out here in Farm- 
ingdale (L. I.), last year.” 





Eastern’s Peak—January 1952, 
according to E. V. (Captain Eddie) 
RICKENBACKER, “marked the end of 
an era.” In that month, the DC-3 
made its last flight for Eastern Air 
Lines Inc. Within a few months de- 
liveries will be made on the final units 
of Eastern’s $100 million fleet re- 
placement program. “With their ad- 
dition,” said the colorful Captain in 
his company’s 25th Anniversary re- 
port covering 1952 specifically and a 
quarter-century of aviation progress 
generally, “your company will have 
in operation a system-wide fleet of the 





most advanced and efficient transport 
aircraft in the world.” Addressing his 
formal remarks to stockholders and 
employes, the former war ace and 
now civilian air transport executive 
described 1952 as the capstone of a 
quarter century of service by the 
enterprise and the most successful 
year yet in revenues and earnings, 
“Our record for profitable operation 
which has been maintained unbroken 
through the last 18 years of these 25 
pioneering years, and for more than 
13 years without burdening the tax- 
payer with one cent of government 
subsidy, is a distinction enjoyed by 
no other airline.” Eastern’s success is 
distinctive also as a symbol of success 
for the free enterprise system. 



















West Goes East—Indicative oi 
changing times is the recent exper- 
ience of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation. With the addition of the 
205,000-ton capacity of the recently 
acquired plants of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, the company has a 
rated ingot capacity of 2.4 million 
tons a year. This is an increase of 117 
per cent in eleven years, and makes 
Colorado Fuel & Iron the nation’s 
ninth largest steel producer. Over 
$46 million has been spent for im- 
provements, additions and acquisi- 
tions during the five years ended last 
June 30. 




















New Pitch—While economists 
appear to be balancing the chances of 
peace versus war—on a _ limited 
Korean scale, if nothing more—it is 
interesting to note that many of our 
industrialists are going ahead without 
apparent concern over possible falling 
off of defense business. An example 
is supplied by Victor EMANUEL 
whose reliance on understatement be- 
lies the imagination of an industrial- 
ist dreaming of bigger industrial 
accomplishments. Asked about pros- 
pects of Avco Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Chairman-President Emanuel 
said, “Our company is tuning up 
more new things in 1953 than ever 
before.” That comment may typify 
the new pitch of industrialists gener- 
ally. Instead of trimming sail in an- 
ticipation of a possible cutback they 
seem impatient to get on with the 
development of new products made 
possible by recent inventions not fully 
exploited as yet. 
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Insurance Firms 





Concluded from page 13 


income is reflected in investment in- 
come. Underwriting profits appear 
to make relatively poor showings 
because current funds to meet losses 
are drawn principally from reserves 
set aside at varying times over the 
preceding three. years. The recent 
and impending cuts in premium rates, 
therefore, are unlikely to have any 
immediate effect on over-all earnings. 
Over the longer term, particularly 
with the prospect of some recessions 
in commodity and other costs, the 
reductions easily may prove insignifi- 
cant. Certainly they appear no men- 
ace to nearby earnings or established 
dividend policies. 

Because of the manner in which 
their funds are handled, with returns 
drawn largely from investments, in- 
surance companies have many of the 
characteristics of investment trusts. 
Only eight of the 20 companies tabu- 
lated derived enough from their 
1952 underwritings to cover dividend 
needs, but in every case investment 
income alone was more than ample 
to do so. 

Yields on fire company stocks are 
low. The companies retain large per- 
centages of their earnings, and divi- 
dend policies are conservative. Since 
the market appraises stocks from the 
standpoint of income, the shares sell 
well below liquidating values. Natu- 
rally they make scant appeal to the 
average investor, but are sought after 
by institutional and other investors 
seeking capital safety rather than 
income. 


Dividend Meetings 


fa he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

April 7: Anheuser-Busch; Capital Ad- 
ministration; Container Corporation; 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine; Franklin 
Stores; Intertype Corporation; Iowa 
Electric Light & Power; Lukens Steel; 
Norwich Pharmacal. 

April 8: Grand Union Company; Sher- 
win-Williams; Stein (A.) & Co.; Stevens 
(J. P.) & Company. 

April 9: Barium Steel; General Cigar; 
Idaho Power; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco; St. Regis 
Paper; Sinclair Oil. 

April 10: Texas 
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In order to meet the increased requirements of its present customers and also to 
bring the advantages of natural gas to many new communities, Southern Natural 
Gas Company is currently carrying out the largest construction project in its 
history. Upon completion of this $75,000,000 expansion program, now scheduled 
for 1954, the Company will have a delivery capacity of over one billion cubic 
feet of gas per day. Thus natural gas continues to play a leading role in acceler- 
ating the progress of The Industrial Southeast—America’s fastest growing in- 


The 1952 Annual Report of Southern Natural Gas Company has just been 
mailed to over 13,500 stockholders in the 48 states and several foreign countries. 
Highlights of the year, in which new records were set for operating revenues 
and dividends paid, are given in the accompanying table which also lists com- 
parative figures for preceding years. If you would like a complete copy of the 
Report, please address the Secretary at the address given below. 


CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, Chairman 








Plant and Property 

(original cost) $126,051,234 | $111,902,633 
Gross Revenues 40,185,607 36,147,111 
Net Income 7,363,710 7,325,901 
Book Value per Share $14.07* $25.86 
Net Income per Share $ 2.15* $ 4.28 
Shares Outstanding 3,422,010* 1,711,005 
Cash Dividends Paid $ 4,533,997 | $ 4,277,291 
Dividends Paid perShare | $1.32%4* $ 2.50 











*Reflects share-for-share distribution 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 






1948 

$99,249,660 | $76,733,265 | $72,133,336 
27,792,066 | 23,186,808 | 18,474,747 

5,338,214 | 4,472,673 | 4,002,599 

$23.19 $21.21 $19.93 

$ 3.43 $ 2.88 $ 2.84 

1,555,459 | 1,555,459 | 1,409,212 
$ 3,344,095 | $ 2,967,358 | $ 2,466,028 

$ 2.15 $ 2.00 $ 1.75 

J NATURAL 


COMPANY 















April 13: Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road; Consolidated Retail Stores; Equi- 
table Gas; Hormel (Geo. A.); Indiana 
Gas & Water; McColl-Frontenac Oil; 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines; National 
Container; National Tea; New York Air 
Brake; Pure Oil; Rohm & Haas; Scot- 
ten Dillon; Shellmar Products; Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons; Westinghouse Air 
Brake; Wilcox Oil; Wisconsin Public 
Service. 

April 14: Consolidated Laundries; 
Douglas Aircraft; Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment; Lion Oil; Manning Maxwell & 
Moore; Owens-Illinois Glass; Procter 
& Gamble; Skelly Oil; Southern, Nat- 
ural Gas; Union Asbestos & Rubber. 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 
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Street News 








Fifty years young and stronger than ever, Bankers Trust quietly 


observes a birthday—Hanover Bank has personnel recruitment plan 


Sloan Colt, president of the 
e Bankers Trust Company, had 
his photograph taken in a group with 
his three highest aides, and a few 
publications used the picture in con- 
nection with a fiftieth anniversary 
news item. That is as far as the 
Bankers management went in cele- 
brating the event. As Mr. Colt said 
at a press conference earlier in the 
year, “There will be several hun- 
dredth anniversaries around here in 
1953, and after all we are only half 
that old.” 

But in those fifty years Bankers 
has gone a long way, building up to 
about $2 billion in resources. Only a 
relatively small part of that growth 
came from the series of mergers 
effected since the war. The bulk of 
it resulted from finding a groove in 
the banking community and making 
the most of it. Headed by the $1.5 
billion Bell Telephone System pen- 
sion funds, Bankers Trust admini- 
sters some of the most important trust 


funds in the country. The aggregate 
investing power of these funds has 
made Bankers a power to be reckoned 
with in the new securities market. Let 
the word get around underwriting 
circles that Bankers has come in for a 
substantial subscription to a corporate 
bond offering, and the success of the 
flotation is insured, no matter how 
large it is. 

One of the institutions Mr. Colt 
had in mind when he spoke about 
the centenarians was the U. S. Trust 
Company. That institution has lost 
some of its stuffiness during the ad- 
ministration of Benjamin Strong. It, 
too, has built up a great volume of 
trust accounts. Some of the match- 
makers in this era of bank mergers 
have talked about Bankers Trust and 
United States Trust as a possible 
deal. The second president of Bank- 
ers was a Benjamin Strong, father 
of the present head of United States 
Trust. The elder Strong went on to 
become president of the Federal Re- 











Latest Annual Report Available on Request 


~ Franklin 
National Bank 


OF FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















serve Bank of New York. The highly 
trained junior officer personnel of a 
banking institution is a_ priceless 
asset that cannot be calculated in the 
book value of the stock. 





Speaking of personnel, the prob- 
lem of enlisting the right kind of ma- 
terial to break in at the botom in 
banking is just as important as get- 
ting the right kind of men right near 
the dais. A new approach to that 
problem has just been made by the 
Hanover Bank. “Picture Yourself in 
a Job Like Mine .. .” is the title of 
a clever booklet put out by the Han- 
over for distribution in high schools. 
It uses 16 pictures together with 
captions totaling only 200 words to 
get across the bank’s story of the 
opportunities for high school girls in 
banking. The model for the picture 
series is a Hanover girl employe. 


Retail banking, such as the sav- 
ings institutions in large cities con- 
duct, has its personnel problem. But 
what is equally as important, it has 
the’ problem of space required to do 
business. No savings bank would 
locate its home office or a branch any- 
where but in a highly developed sec- 
tion. That means high rents. New 
York Savings Bank, at Lexington 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, put 
on an exhibition the other day of a 
system for expediting deposit with- 
drawals. It is a coordination of tele- 
vision—the screen right there in front 
of the teller—and IBM machines 
away in the background. Quicker 
turnover of customers is one thing. 
Equally important is the conserva- 
tion of record space in the back of the 
tellers’ cage as well as in the back of- 
fice. If they can televise the signature 
and deposit balance cards from back- 
stage to tellers’ counters, a distance 
of twenty or thirty feet, they can do. 
it for the distance of a mile. Enters 
the hole-in-the-wall branch bank, lo- 
cated in sections where space is calcu- 
lated in dollars per square inch. With 
the television system, the records 
might just as easily be kept and serv- 
iced in a back-street, low-rent loft 
building. The people who have been 
fighting off the expansion of savings 
bank branches have another problem 
on their hands. As for the real estate 
man, he starts thinking about a level- 
ing off of rental values. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 342% Debentures 
Dated April 1, 1953 Due April 1, 1978 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 





Price 99% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & co. HARRIMAN es & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


April 1, 1958. 
































Persenal 


Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 











EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram an to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organi- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


W ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 


step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Income (0 Capital Enhancement CO Safety 


ADDRESS 
(April 8) 





Annual Wage for All? 





Continued from page 3 


producer. And as depressions go, 
that witnessed in 1938 was relatively 
moderate in both severity and dura- 
tion. 

Despite the obvious impossibility of 
achieving an effective guaranteed an- 
nual wage for all steel workers, or 
even for the great majority, the 
USW has not given up the fight for 
some such scheme as it proposed last 
year. This was not a guaranteed 
wage at all; it called for employers 
to supplement the unemployment 
compensation of a laid-off worker by 
payments large enough to assure him 
a total of 30 hours’ pay at his regu- 
lar hourly rate for his first 52 weeks 
of unemployment. The designation 
of this plan as a “guaranteed wage” 
was, of course, pure fantasy; even 
more unrealistic was the wunion’s 
blithe disregard of the fact that the 
laws of most states forbid payment of 
any unemployment compensation 
whatever to workers receiving sub- 
stantial regular income from their ex- 
employers. 


Burden on Employer 


Thus, unless these laws were 
changed, the employer would have 
been forced to shoulder the entire 
burden. The plan contemplated pay- 
ment by employers of seven cents 
per man-hour worked into a reserve 
fund from which benefits would have 
been paid. It would have taken five 
years of full employment to build up 
this fund to levels sufficient to pay 
the proposed benefits during a year 
such as 1938, which saw one-third 
of steel workers unemployed, even 
though employes with less than three 
years’ service were excluded under 
the plan. 

The United Auto Workers have 
recently announced their intention of 
going after a guaranteed annual wage 
in 1955, when their present contracts 
expire. They are reported to be con- 
sidering a tentative plan which calls 
for 32 hours’ pay a week for 52 weeks 
for employes with two years’ service 
(26 weeks for those with one year; 
those with less than a year to be ex- 
cluded from the plan). President 
Reuther calls it “the most basic de- 
mand we've ever made.” He states 
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hat this plan “requires the employer 
o pay the workers as the employer 
nimself is paid—by the year”—with- 
ut, of course, specifying just who 
s supposed to be guaranteeing any 

mployer in this cyclical industry a 
ears sales in advance. 

No recognition is given by either 
mion to the fact that steel and auto 
yvorkers are already compensated for 
heir lesser degree of job security 
(as compared with employes in ser- 
ice and non-durable goods indus- 
ries) by their higher-than-average 
njourly rates of pay. No other ex- 
planation adequately accounts for this 
lisparity in pay; jobs in the auto and 
teel groups require no more train- 
ng, experience or skill, are no less 
afe and no more onerous than in 
nany other fields where pay rates 
re much lower. Nor do they care to 
consider the fact that State un- 
employment compensation payments 
1ave been kept low as a matter of de- 
iberate policy, in order to provide 
mnemployed workers with an incen- 
tive to accept another job if avail- 
ible. 

The idea that any broad segment 

American labor can ever obtain 
1 guaranteed annual wage under an 
conomic system permitting freedom 
{ choice for consumers is an illusion. 
In 1940 the late Philip Murray 
stated: “Experience to date raises 
(loubt as to whether annual wage 
plans can be extended over a wide 
area of business activity, for basic 
0 their success is the stabilization 
of operations.” The official publica- 
ion of the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers (CIO) expressed this even 
nore forthrightly in 1945 as follows: 
'. . . guaranteed annual wage plans 
cannot be established on a nation- 
wide basis without establishing a 
planned economy in America. 
Unplanned production, unrestrained 
competition are two conditions under 
which it would be impossible to guar- 
antee the job security of American 
Wage earners.” 










Dividend Changes 


Kropp Forge: 5 cents and 3 per cent 
stock dividend payable April 25 to stock 
of record April 15. Paid 10 cents July 
15, 1952. 

Phillips-Jones: 20 cents payable May 
1. Paid 45 cents January 9. 

Warner Bros. Pictures: 30 cents pay- 
me May 5. Initial payment on new 
stock. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 





City Investing Company 





Incorporated : “ee New York; established 1875. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 30, N.Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July. Number 
of stockholders (March 31, 1952): 3,600. 


Capitalization: 
*$4,000,000 
649,762 shs 


*“Bank loans. 


Business: One of the larger manufacturers of high-grade 
watches, movements and cases. Also makes the less expen- 
sive Westfield line. Output can be varied between Swiss 
and American plants, according to circumstances. 

Management: Managed by the Bulova family since 1875. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1952, 
$27.1 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.7 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $3.2 million. Book value of stock, $47.45 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Since company’s products are more or less of a 
luxury nature, sales and earnings results will continue to 
depend largely on the general level of purchasing power. 

Comment: Shares carry the risks common to “luxury” 
equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $5.37 $5.98 $8.05 $8.24 $5.49 $6.02 $4.07 
Calendar years 1945 1946 aed 7 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid $1.87% $2.5 $4.00 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 

59% “i 43% 36 38% 47% 
33 26 29% 2953 31% 383% 


1953 
7$4.23 
1952 
$3.50 


40% 
36% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1945. (three fiscal 


*Nine months to December 31 
quarters) vs, $4.43 in like 1951 period. 





United States Plywood Corporation 





Incorporated: 1937, New York, by consolidation of companies organized in 
1919, 1929 and 1930. Office: 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in September. Number of stockholders 
(April 30, 1952): Preferred A, 289; preferred B, 270; common, 4,036. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt : — 893,241 
*Preferred stock 334% cum. ser. A ($100 par). 2,454 shs 
+Preferred stock 334% cum. conv. ser. B ($100 par) ,500 s 

Common stock ($1 re ae 334 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $102.75; otherwise at $103.50 through July 
1, 1954, $102.75 thereafter. +Callable at $105 to July 1, 1953, less $0.25 
each year to $103 through July 1, 1961, $102.50 thereafter; convertible 
ef ee shares through August 31, 1956, 2.2 shares through August 

» 1961. 


Business: A completely integrated plywood unit, with soft- 
wood production on the West Coast, northern hardwood in 
Wisconsin, and southern hardwood in South Carolina. Has 
18 plants, but over half of sales are of purchased items. 
In 1953, acquired exclusive U.S. rights to Zeprex building 
material, and business and assets of National Brick Corp. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1951, $22.9 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.5 
million; marketable securities, $5.5 million; inventories, $21.9 
million. Book value of common stock, $22.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1937-1938 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Business of this industry leader should continue 
to reflect building trends and the broadening uses of ply- 
wood in other fields; company has good growth possibilities. 

Comment: Preferreds have semi-investment characteris- 
tics; status of common stock is improving, but cyclical 
factors will remain an important influence. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 


Years ended Apr. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


tEarned per share.. ate ved -. ” ~ ” - 90 $2.69 
tEarned per share... . 2.79 
Calendar years 1949 
Dividends paid §$0.90 


35% 34% 33% 27% 35% 38% 34% 
19% 205% 19% 17% 21% 29 26% 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1945 and 1946, and subsequent stock dividends. 
tExcluding equity in undistributed earnings of half-owned company. tIncluding such 
equity. §Paid stock dividends, 2% in 1949, 10% in 1951. {Nine months to January 
AB — fiscal quarters) vs. $2.44 excluding, $2.57 including, equity in like 

-52 period. 


28 


OF COMMON STOCK 


1951 1952 1953 
$5.53 $3.54 $2.41 
5.99 3.75 2.48 
1950 1951 1952 
$1.09 §$1.34 $1.40 


1946 
$0.26 $0.71 


1947 1948 


$1.34 








ee 1904, New York. Main office: 25 Broad St., New York 4, 
Y. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in September. Number of stock- 
eS (April 30, 1952): Preferred, 212; common, 775. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Preferred stock 544% lg 
Common stock ($5 par) 977,956 shs 


*Callable at $105. +President Robert W. Dowling owned 154,714 shares 
as “oa and Director Allan D. Dowling 138,672 shares (14. 4%), July 15, 


$32,809,053 


cum. 8,300 shs 


Business: Owns directly or indirectly hotels, theatres and 
commercial and residential buildings in leading U. S. cities, 
Properties in New York include Fulton, Bijou, Morosco, 46th 
St., Coronet, Astor and Victoria theatres, Hotel Carlyle, and 
buildings in the financial and business districts. Considering 
development and operation of piers at Hoboken, N. J. 


Management: Long connected with the business. 


Balance Sheet Items April 30, 1952: Cash and special de- 
posits, $2.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.0 million; other market- 
able securities, $1.4 million; properties, investments, etc, 
$34.4 million. Book value of common stock, $10.96 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred, on com- 
mon, 1905-1908; 1920-41; 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Heavy theatre interests make earnings responsive 
to variations in level of personal incomes. Longer term out- 
look is clouded by prospect of eventual correction of present 
shortage of office and commercial space. 


Comment: The common stock embodies all the speculative 
risks characteristic of real estate equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Apr. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.48 $0.66 $0.68 {$1.82 $1.01 $2.21 $0.66 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid None None $0.60 $0.60 $0.45 $0.65 $0.40 


22 11% 10 836 8% 11% 
9% 8 7% 656 6% 8% 


*Adjusted for 6-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


STOCK 


1953 
$$4.30 
1952 
$$0.40 
144 

9 


+Includes profits from sale of assets, $1.37 
in 1949, $0.40 in 1950, $1.61 in 1951. {Nine months to January 31, 1953 (three fiscal 
quarters) vs. $0.66 in like 1951-52 period; including $3.75 vs. $0.13 capital gains. 
§Paid 10% in stock. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby 





Incorporated: 1903, Maine; established 1863. 
Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Thursday in May at 57 Exchange St., 
holders (March 1, 1952): 31,549. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Common stock ($7 par) 


Office: Packers and Exchange 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Third 
Portland, Me. Number of stock- 


$22,600,000 
3,627,985 shs 


Business: World-wide in scope, company is an outstanding 
packer of Hawaiian pineapple, California fruits, vegetables 
and juices, Alaska salmon, evaporated milk, canned meats, 
pickles, condiments, baby foods, frozen foods, other food 
products. It leads the industry in the variety of products. 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 1, 1952, 
$43.9 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $5.4 million; U. S. Gov'ts, 
$335,548; inventories, $60.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$15.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strong trade position, but 
the business is subject to the risks inherent in unpredictable 
weather conditions and sharp price changes. Development 
of frozen foods holds potentialities over longer term. 

Comment: While still speculative, stock is improving in 
calibre. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share... $1.07 $1.36 $1.48 $1.05 $0.91 $1.61 $0.51 tae 
+Earned per share... 0.93 1.31 1.79 0.64 0.91 1.61 0.51 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid $0.60 $1.00 $0.75 $0.50 $0.50 $0.80 
15% 11 10% 8% 9% 103% 9 
10 8 8 658 7™% 8% ™ 


*Before contingency and inventory reserves and (1948) profit from sale of property. 
yAfter such adjustments. 


1952 
$0.50 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





ARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


12 Months to January 31 


Lane Bryant, Inc......... $2.26 $2.15 
Montgomery Ward ...... 7.41 8.14 
DOE SR. SG 8.52 6.24 
hears, Roebuck .........; 4.56 4.73 

6 Months to January 31 

ee onees 0.76 0.69 
pioet OF. Sad ci .ceviws D0.58 D1.32 
filler-Wohl ............ 0.45 0.23 
South Coast Corp. ...... 0.83 0.46 

and 3 Months to January 31 
1€3,@Firestone Tire & Rubber. 2.47 2.35 
1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 

ACHIO WHEE odo heidi tard ne 2.66 3.09 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *2.73 *3.51 
Aluminum Goods Mfg.... 2.20 1.27 
Amer. Chain & Cable.... 4.09 4.86 

ri Amer. Export Lines...... 3.20 1.91 
“Cn Amer. Hard Rubber ..... 0.45 3.45 
re.@Amer. Locomotive ....... 2.84 3.16 
“BAmer. Machine & Foundry — 2.03 2.42 
Amer, Metal .......1.... 3.40 3.85 
Amer. Republics ........ 3.49 3.17 
~MAmer. Viscose .......... 4.88 5.37 
AGB: “BAGH rs ociccatewsuons D1.60 1.67 
gk > eee 0.13 2.47 
gt: Pee 4.30 3.51 
Boeing Airplane ........ 8.67 4.40 
UE « NOR ed his viwtee Ke 1.82 2.00 
OCK@Rorg-Warner ........... 9.33 8.84 
Buckeye Steel Castings... 5.88 6.39 
DUCVOUBTEEN Soci vce des 3.12 3.67 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan... 1.77 2.81 

144 Butler Bros. ............ 0.76 1.31 
Caemioe BEMis ... <<. ..0s. e3.70 e6.32 
ve et Serer 10.68 10.75 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv.. 1.51 1.45 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 0.78 1.34 
Cincinnati Milling ....... 11.14 4.75 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 4.38 2.79 
Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.96 0.52 
Cons. Mining & Smelting *2.00 *3.10 
Continental Airlines ..... 1.48 1.24 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre ... 1.63 2.69 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ 4.52 5.63 
i 47 Sree 3.96 6.64 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 0.26 2.54 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 5.81 6.12 

Te 2 ee ere 0.04 0.08 
img §Deep Rock Oil........... 2.01 4.99 
les iDetroit Gasket & Mfg..... 1.90 2.39 
its, IDiversey Corp. .......... 1.55 2.06 
0d EDow Drug .............. 0.46 0.38 
Eastern Air Lines........ 3.43 3.02 
Electric Bond & Share.... 1.06 1.13 

52, 8Electrographic Corp. .... 1.70 1.70 
’ts, FEmpire District Elec...... 1.98 2.10 
ck, §Equitable Gas ........... 1.83 1.83 
- §Felt & Tarrant Mfg....... 0.76 2.63 
FROR EO: aek ides 1.36 1.52 
but§Gen. American Transport. 6.06 5.76 
ble§General Fireproofing ..... 5.19 5.34 
ent§Gen. Outdoor Advert..... 3.47 3.26 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood.. 1.64 3.53 
in§Glen Alden Coal......... D0.18 0.17 
Glenmore Distilleries .... 1.69 c2.95 
Globe-Union, Inc. ....... 2.40 2.25 
Granby Cons. Mining.... *0.62  *0.83 
uy] RRS 6.01 6.17 
.... $Haelan Laboratories ..... 0.03 0.13 
less Hazeltine Corp. ......... 3.10 2.30 
‘¢ PHonolulu Oil ............ 3.92 4.23 
7™ fHouston Oil ............ 4.81 5.35 
‘ids Hubbell (Harvey) ....... 3.41 4.39 
‘fHudson Motor .......... 416 D059 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: § 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 


Int’l Cigar Machinery.... $1.55 $1.73 
Investors Royalty ....... 0.15 0.14 
Island Creek Coal........ 2.90 4.68 
ee eee 2.20 2.45 
Lamson Corp. ........... 0.57 1.11 
Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 0.91 0.85 
ee. 2.28 2.18 
Lily-Tulip Cup. ......... 5.96 6.72 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp... 1.94 a3.12 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 2.85 2.8/ 
Martin (Glenn L.)....... 3.03 D19.55 
Le Se eee 2.16 1.31 
McGraw Electric ........ 7.03 7.28 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. .... 1.51 2.25 
Midwest Oil ............ 1.98 2.00 
Mississippi River Fuel.... 3.57 3.29 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 4.71 5.30 
Moterone, The. ow... occ sn.. 3.62 4.12 
Munsingwear, Inc. ....... 2.42 2.43 
WO, Die si canen ian ces 1.27 1.82 
New Process Co. ........ 5.29 8.26 
Newmont Mining ........ 3.65 3.06 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 1.69 1.48 
Ol Towa Coen. 2.6 cies... 1.68 2.04 
Cire Fiene s occ eons 4.96 4.59 
CI fos asackscncs 0.67 0.46 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 2.06 2.37 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.. 0.93 1.71 
Pond Creek Pocahontas... 5.36 7.55 
le | eee *2.67 *3.82 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 3.64 4.60 
Pyle-National ........... 2.59 2.92 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 


Reed Ratler Bit... .. 2.25. $2.91 $2.87 
| | a 1.53 ESI 
Revere Copper & Brass... 5.28 5.39 
SS Ee ere 6.41 7.05 
Rochester Gas & Elec..... 3.10 2.25 
NES pn akhs ceaennes 1.98 1.49 
Seaboard & Western Air.. 2.96 1.21 
Shattuck Denn Mining... 0.73 1.06 
CO SEA ee D1.26 0.12 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 4.89 5.08 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 0.42 0.43 
Soss Manufacturing ...... 1.04 1.52 
South Pema O8........-. 4.21 5.07 
Standard Oil (Cal.)...... 6.07 6.05 
a 2.63 2.91 
Sunshine Biscuits ........ 5.71 6.06 
Sylvania Electric ........ 3.05 4.19 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 7.52 7.62 
Tee Tac dens cae 0.53 1.09 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... 0.67 0.88 
co a 4.04 4.35 
West Penn Electric...... 3.24 2.97 
Weston Elec. Instrument.. 5.79 4.69 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 2.31 3.54 
White Sewing Machine... 0.72 1.21 
Youngstown Steel Door... 1.73 2.50 
Zonite Products ......... 0.35 0.29 


52 Weeks to December 27 





Twentieth Century-Fox .. 1.71 1.47 
*Canadian currency. a—Class A _ stock. 

c— Combined Class A and Class B_ stock. 

e—Combined common. D—Deficit. 





Why Not Increase Your Investment Income 7 


How? Keep better posted on stock values the Time- 





Saving, Money-Saving Way—through a Financial World 





subscription. 


For less than 6 cents a day you receive: 








(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly "Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th edition. 50,000 In- 
vestment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


s SCP R CCCP SEES ROR O ESS S TRUER REESE ERE R RRS CRRE CRT T CESS SESTRRER ESSE TERRES SERESEY 
: FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. — a 
: For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order = 
~ for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including = 
. 304-page $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. : 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

To receive a dividend stock must be ‘ a. eepened peat 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally ne Oe va Mile ee : 
three days before the record date. a Te vet “aa FCC requires that these ents by 

ay, His Sevad sede a ce os ae 2 completed before any petition for new 

renee able Record | Kennedy's, Inc. ... Q30c 4-20 4-13 | color television standards will be 
Adams-Millis ......... QS50c 5-1 4-10 | Lee Rubber & Tire... -Q75c 5-1 4-15 | granted, and the time required there. 
Pail ng a0 seeril i 6- 1 4-30 fe Beli 9 9:8 Beit Pose Teli ee . Mie after for hearings and to arrive at a 
, te ‘se | chine Based 53 “ee 99 | Lenisinna “Powr a. 2 decision will take a few months more 

re , Q30c 5-1 4 s 7 . 

Allied Laboratories ...Q30e 7-1 6-12 Light $6 pf........Q$1.50 5-1 4-13 | But it seems reasonable to assume 
Ait. Hone Fic? =, tae meee, Q$L 612 51 | that when a color system te Hitaly 
American News ......Bi25c 5-15 5. § | Mapes Cons. a ae Qove 6-15 6-1 | selected for universal use, it will be 
American Viscose ...... SOc 5-1 4-15 go perl 81064 S21 ar the one backed by the N.T.S.C., and 
Aro Equipment ...... Q20c 7-15 7-2 aoe ee Sates Salat? ~ > am . RCA’s is the only one actually in the 

h . ocncee ee Elc 7-15 7-2 | Maytag Co. $3 pi.....075¢ 5-1 4-15 y 
Atlantic City El. 4% pé.O$t 5-1 4-9 woe A ren tteee Q12%c Pie eae running at present. 

Do 4% 2nd pf....... J$1 5-1 4-9 | Nat’l Cylinder Gas...... Oc 5-25 4-24 Restrictions on the output of color 
Austin, Nichols $1.20 pf.Q30c 5-1 4-20 | Do 434% pf.....Q$1.1834 5.25 4.24 TV sets for } Puri smgp: ly 
Aveo Mfg. $2.25 pf...Q56%4¢ 5-1 4-10 | Do 44% pf.....Q$1.064 5-28 4.24 ee ome use Were. recently 
Baldwin-Lima Hamil..Q20c 4-30 4-10 | Neptune Meter ...... 37”c 5-15 5- 1 | lifted, clearing the way for manufac- 
Balawin Kubber ...._. Olde 4-27 4-15 Y. ~~ El. & ae rE rae turers to go into production on a 

Pit CS El0c 4-27 4-15 | Niagara Share .......Q15¢ 6-12 5-2 
Black, RRA As . Northern Indiana Public standard receiver. The attitude of the 

Gorham Cl. A........ 30c 5-1 4-13 Service 472% pf...Q$1.13 4-14 4-3 | set-makers toward RCA’s all-elec- 
Bee etme Et £8 | DRI ei O80 A E5 | eon ystems eonsdersbiy on 

Do 6% a ee O$1.30 tage 16% of... Q284%¢ 5-1 4-17 friendly than that toward the incom- 
Bush Terminal OMvsnan 10c 5-11 4-17 | Oliver United Corp. patible CBS system, for which most 
— LS “ae ae 5- — it a oe nes as iP makers declined to build receivers. 

Oe FO MR ss sess ae >l. J- r DE OO. cc cWwene 2 ; = -2 : ; 

Caterpillar Tractor .. -Q75e 5-9 = 4-20 Pacific Coast Co. ....... oS) |7-15 (4.9 Although the FCC has declined to ~ 
I 

Carpenter Paper .....~ He (61 SAS T Beate $4 7-15 6-1 | timate how long it will take to arrive 

Central Power & id i ee ee $5 7-15 6-1 | at a decision once field tests are 

Light 4% pf. ........ Q$1 5-1 4-15 Parke, Davis .......... 45c 4-30 4-6 : indi . 
Chicago Corp. ...1)11020e 31 Lo Peniasian Cebabuee completed, it has indicated that there 
Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. & $1.32 pf Q33c 5-15 4-25 | will be little delay. Hearings, Com- 
aoa 5% pi.Q$1.25 4-30 4-10 Do $1.30 pf. ......032%c 5-15 4-25 | missioner Paul A. Walker has stated, 

eveland Electric " Do $1 pf. 2.2877. Q25c 5-15 4-25 “eeagnes 

Ilum. $4.50 pf...Q$1.12% 7-1 6-5 | Phillips-Jones 227777" 20c 5-1 4.29 | Need not require “even two or three 
Clinchfield Coal ...... O25c 4-22 4-13 Pitttien Co. °..<--; Q25¢ 4-27 4-13 | months. 

Commodore Hotel ...12/c 4-15 4-2 | Portland Gas Light” Problems Gal 

-onsolidated Chemical Me... ee Q$1.25 4-15 4.4 robiems Galore 

_Industries Cl. A..Q37%c 5-1 4-15 tiuce Edison . : : 

Cons. Dry Goods....... E$1 4-15 4-10 es ee ae 0c 5-1 4-13 More time will then be required 

Continental Copper & ; Do 4.70% pf. ...Q$1.17% 5-1 4-13 for manufacturers to build receiving 

_ steel 5% pf...... --Q31Y%c 6-1 4-15 | Pup. Service Colo. ...Q35¢ 5-1 4-15 

Corn Products Refin- Do 4%4% pf. ...Q$1.06% 6-1 3-15 tubes and sets and to place them vg 

Lee tee Q$1.75 4-15 4-6 Raymond Concrete Pile..75¢ 5-1 4-29 | the market, The broadcasting indus- 

Creamery Pack. Mfg..Q30c pen 5-31 | Rochester Gas & Elec..Q50c 4.25 4-10 | try will have its own problems in get- 

De VIG A vacancies Q30c 4-20 4-10 Doe Me: oi. el 64... 55-12. . . . 7 

Dalaman ; : é , ting itself equipped with color T\ 

e Power & Lt...30c 4-30 4- 7 Ss ton’ Elect Q2 &.°¢ > “ay : 

Detroit Gasket & Mfg..Q25c 4-25 4-10 Shavdlnie waa a . cameras, color electron tubes, and 
fa Bs a ° . 

Dominion Bridge's 2040 239 gl | (Pree. ois: £4 TIS | special studio gear. Anew RCA 

Dominion Fabrics....*Q20c 5-1 4-15 | Sheraton Corp. ...... ede as 44 | tri-color electron tube for use in a 

Eastern Industries ....” 10c 5-5 4-15 Path Dowgints Lerhooe a £3 color TV camera is on the way, mak- 

eraser age Saati Sime 3-1 415 $2.50 of. s,s ctu Q62%c 5-1 4-15 | ing it possible to eliminate the pres- 

Phono .........-.0. Oo 43s" — ao re Poe Seth a ; eh ent three-tube camera used in the 
Empire Millwork’... QlSc 4-30 4-15 = = ee go" P compatible system. Another interest- 
ee ee ie ie = $4 23 of akon mts 0614 5-11 4-24 | ing new product, to be used in re 

Do 4 es: : fi ap OD Pl. we eeeee dg, % ? fs 
Gamal aie Leeee Site 5-15 5- ] Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.1242 5-11 4-24 | ceivers, is the so-called “Lawrence 
Goodyear Tire & Rub..Q75c 6-15 5-15 | Wrigley (Wm.) jr. ..M25e 5. ] 4-20 ” i 

y Q 5-15 tube” that can receive both color and 

JS 2 ee Q$1.25 6-15 5-15 Stock dard black-and-whi is- 
Hartford Elec. Lt...063%c¢ 5-1 4-15 standard black-and-white transmis 
Hat Corp. 412% pf..Q56%e 5-1 4-16 poste es AMA ie by ee sions. Equipped with this universal 
oS pore Ooaer aan 4.9 | El Paso Natural Gis + «8 ae tube, present set owners would be 
nel Seg Pete ” ime a oe Sees ete Ho ri ae assured that they could receive the 

a. Q$1.25 5-15 5.] POPP POTBE oes se0ne.- ee | Tea viet programs. Conceived by 
Hoe (R.) & Co.....Q12%e 4-15 4.6 Omissions Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence Nobel 

Do Cl. Pi cys nine ae 25c 4-15 4- 6 Auto Fabric Products el. B; Detroit- P . ° f hi > cis f th 
Holly Sugar 5% pf..Q37%4c 5-1 4- 7? | Miciigan Stove. ize winner tor his invention of the 
Holyoke Water Pwr...Q25c 4-15 4. ] cyclotron, the tube is a product of 
Horn & Hardart Co ac. 5-4 . £26 “Canadian currency. +One share Western . H * s P : 
Illinois Power ..._. ae tee Natural Gas for each 45 El Paso held. Bi—Bi- Chromatic Television Laboratories 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... s2.. 6&1 £4 — lives oscleonioen sespedinc .- bocmanl | (50 per cent owned by Paramount 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on April 1, 1953, declared dividends 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five percent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50c) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on May 
1, 1953, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on April 15, 1953. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 























Pictures. Its basic usefulness would lie 
in lessening the degree of obsolescence 
of present sets, but there remains the 
question of how much future TV 
would be in color, and how much in 
black-and-white. But because of the 
competitive factor involved, and the 
fact that the TV user is free to select 
whichever program has the greatest 
appeal at any given time, the indus- 
try feels that black-and-white pro- 
grams will gradually disappear. 


How Soon? 


There remains the question of time: 
How long will it actually take until 
color TV reaches widespread use? 
This has still to be determined. RCA 
declines to commit itself while other 
manufacturers, having been led down 
the wrong path once, are very cau- 
tious. Dr. Allen B. DuMont, who is 
both a television broadcaster and a 
manufacturer, recently testified in 
Washington that it would be from 
five to ten years before workable 
standards were set and output of re- 
ceiving tubes launched on a volume 
basis. But the unofficial consensus is 
that color TV could easily come with- 
in two years, or sometime in 1955, 
if not sooner. “Widespread use,” of 
course, might take a little longer. 
Just when color will get off to a flying 
start appears to depend on how soon 
RCA completes its field tests, which 
have only a few months to go, and 
how soon the FCC is able to approve 
RCA’s compatible system, barring 
the appearance (or reappearance) of 
any other system, which apparently 
is not in the cards right now. 
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In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far 
greater appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and prob- 
ably will dv so again. For example, in the past decade, the common stock 
warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and 
R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 investments appreciating to as much as 
$100,000 in a few years! 

What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself 
giving you the right to buy company stock at a certain price for 
a specified period of time, which may be 1 year, 5 years, 10 years 
or with no limit at all, some warrants being perpetual (such as 
Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valu- 
able look at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and 
warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R.K.O. common 
stock at $15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R.K.O. com- 
mon stock was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism 
rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 64 cents. 
Obviously, few expected R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the war- 
rants would begin to have actual value. How the picture changed 
in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced to $28 
and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at SJ3. 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for 
appreciation? When R.K.O. common went 
from $2.50 to $28, a $500 investment went 
to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went from 
6c to $13, the same $500 investment went 
to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 
times as fast as the common! 


What about warrants in this market— 
today? There are many long-term and per- 
petual warrants from past years, and 1952 
saw many new warrants appear, particularly 
in Canada where speculative oil and base 
metal companies have issued warrants. 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


Every investor interested in capital 
appreciation should know what oppor- 
tunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly 
what they are, how they may be profitably bought and sold, and 
what warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of this 
carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, warrants hold at 
least as much danger as promise. If you are interested in capital 
——. the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing 
a copy o 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in 
the securities field:and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of 
style and the worth of its information. It gives you the whole story of the 
common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no 
additional cost, describing the current opportunities in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50Oc. 
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For your copy, fill in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you ee 
may send for free descriptive folder. 23g 
R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. K-1 ' i 
Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants’’ l a 
by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. I ee 
% 
I i: cette cick ca dR eA ok nardbdateahiws von ads S5in Ocak : a 
Ms, 
MD . < DR aatba caida NES Pee aac Adina Vow ans Ha xarbudwep ce ge i 
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REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS 





NORWALK, CONN. “GLAD.” FARM 





7-acre estate, sound view, near Merritt Parkway, 
secluded, 7 rooms, two baths, shower and powder 
room, 3 enclosed porches, barn, 2-car garage, 
servants’ quarters above, 2 wells, hot water 
heat. $50,000. Will sell with 3 acres, $40,000. 


H. WAKEFIELD. Norwalk. Conn. 
Phone: 6-2057 


MARYLAND 
CHOPTANK RIVER WATERFRONT 


Charming home with spreading lawns, shade trees, 
rose garden, and beautiful waterfront view. Has 
6 rooms plus kitchen, large utility room, 2 baths 
4 fireplaces. Double garage, guest cottage, diked 
yacht slip. Wonderful cpportunity for seeker of 
choice waterfront—offers complete privacy yet 
minutes from large town. Low taxes. Easily 
financed. 

CHOPTANK REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
409 Washington Street, Cambridge, Md. 
Phone 415 
(Broker co-operation solicited) 








Consisting of one bungalow, 2-car garage, storage 
houses and equipment, trucks and tractors, “glad.” 
and narcissus bulbs, peonies, woodland, 12% 
acres, irrigated. Main highway. Asking $22,000. 
Apply for appointment to 


B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


Tel.: 2281 





MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 








ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
locations. Some restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 


B. W. Hopkinson 


101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. Tel. 2281 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 


giving name and complete 
address. 






Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


wee 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are 
arranged by industrial classifications and al- 
phabetically in new 16-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “"FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 
30 seconds. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Financial Summary 

































































































































—=— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
260 a “= " _ or 935-39 = 100 270 
240 PSSA INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 4 260 
te \ Federal Reserve Board PP VY oe 
180 ti Aen yA 230 
a Ww 
160 ¥ 220 
7 1952 1953 a 
120°7943 1948 1945 1986 1947 1948 1989 1950 1951 1952 193 SON DJ FM 
Trade Indicators ‘Mari4 Mer 21 Mar.28 = Mar-38 
Electrical Output (KWH).....:.......-.66-- 8,138 8,077 8,074 7,263 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.5 103.1 100.8 102.1 
Prakatet Car Lis «6s vas ccccceag cs scewdsees 700,108 701,142 +700,000 725,423 
- 1953— , 1952 
Mar. 11 Mar. 18 Mar. 25 Mar. 26 
Sitet Laie ..5 ct aheccs dee nes Federal $34,820 $39,441 $39,888 $39,441 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 21,233 _ 23,418 23,337 23,431 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,836 2,297 2,305 2,297 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 sid 31,854 31,014 30,650 31,014 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities jun. 53,416 54,479 53,275 54,479 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 936 1,117 1,151 899 
SMoney in Creches «55.55 dc ngiscesceeseens 28,452 29,708 29,600 28,329 
~ 000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones  - 1953 ~ om 1953 ~ 
Averages: Mar. 25 Mar.26 Mar.27 =Mar.28 #Mar.30 Mar. 31 High Low 
30 Industrials. 287.98 286.60 287.33 | 283.07 279.87 293.79 281.14 
20 Railroads.. 11140 110.81 110.94 Ex- 108.22 107.02 112.21 106.90 
15 Utilities ... 53.81 53.43 53.50 change 53.06 52.25 53.88 51.82 
65 Stocks 113.26 112.65 112.86 Closed 110.97 109.64 113.96 110.01 
-—- 1953 . 
Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 25 Mar.26 Mar.27 Mar.28 #Mar.30 Mar. 31 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 2,320 2,000 1,640 | 2,740 3,120 
ay ~ Soyer 1,211 1,206 1,127 1,226 1,124 
Number of Advances............ 392 239 460 100 152 
Number of Declines............. 488 679 384 Ex- 963 875 
Number Unchanged ............ 331 288 283 change 163 197 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 63 23 24 Closed 10 8 
New Lows for 1952-53.......... 17 13 13 | 119 222 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 97.69 97.55 97.39 | 97.29 97.26 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,761 $3,530 $2,731 $3,770 $3,910 
- 1953 c— _1952-53 ——, 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 25 Mar.4 Mar.11 Mar.18 Mar. 25 High Low 
Be scGkbacakcar ee 3.081% 3.086% 3.090% 3.100% 3.119% 3.119% 2.890% 
ds Heed Jw ls cee 3.338 3.402 3.401 3.404 3.426 3.426 3.256 
ee eee 3.631 3.631 3.634 3.648 3.647 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.57 5.60° 5.52 5.49 5.53 6.25 5.42 
20 Railroads ....... 552 5.58 5.48 5.55 5.58 6.03 5.35 
ee ee 5.18 5.17 5.10 5.09 5.10 5.59 5.04 
90 Stocks: 6 csc. sccs 5.51 5.54 5.46 5.44 5.47 6.13 5.37 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 31, 1953 


Pacific Western Oil 
American & Foreign Power 
Willys-Overland Motors 
New York Central Railroad 
Sunray Oil 
Radio Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
National Theatres 
Alleghany Corporation 
Packard Motor Car 
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Shares 

Traded 

245,800 
200,200 
152,800 
133,700 
124,700 
117,700 
115,800 
112,900 
112,800 
100,000 


Mar. 24 


363% 
9% 

15%4 

234 

21% 

27% 

87% 
6% 
s% 
6 


Mar. 31 


Net 

Change 
+ 9% 
+1 

— % 
—1% 
— 6% 
+ 1% 
4 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


reports continued growth for 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1952 1951 1950 
. $126,767,000 $101,711,000 $91,864,000 
Profit before Federal taxes onincome 12,324,000 10,706,000 8,069,000 
8,300,000 6,845,000* 3,715,000* 
Net income after taxes . . . . $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000* $ 4,354,000* 


Sales . * « e e . . . . 


Federal income & excess profits taxes 





Distributed to Shareholders as 


ee « ic ae Aa 1,618,000 
2,406,000 


$ 4,024,000 


1,466,000 
2,395,000 
$ 3,861,000 


1,007,000 
3,347,000 
$ 4,354,000 


Retained in the business . 





NetIncome ...... 


Earnings per Common Share 
Dividends per Common Share 


$ 4.23 
$ 1.70 


$ 4.04 
$ 1.50 


$ 4.55 
$ 1.00 


Total number of Common 


Shareholders. . .. . 8,312 


$25.79* 


8,752 
$28.26 


7,800 


Book value per Common Share $23.24* 


* Revised 











| In past 13 years: — Bi vet 


Sales increased 307 % Total Assets 
+- Assets i d 185% 


Book value per share has 
doubled since World War Il 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





‘2 


Highlights 


Largest Sales 
in Our History 


Highest Profits 
before Taxes 


$1,900,000 Excess 
Profits Tax 


Preferred Stock 
Retired in 
March 1952 


Long-Term Debt 
Reduced 


Improved Facilities 


Dividends Increased. 
Dividends Paid in 
69 out of the Past 

74 Years 


1953 Sales Running Ahead 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
BOOK VALUE COMMON STOCK 


“Br dgep 


co. 











HIGHLIGHTS OF ACTIVITY, 1952-91 


FINANCIAL 1952 1951 


GROSS OPERATING INCOME.....$ 127,759,794 $ 125,720,760 
NET INCOME............------------. 24,724,411 24,282,516 


EARNINGS PER SHARE OF 
COMMON STOCK........ 2.30 2.23 


CASH DIVIDENDS DECLARED ; 1.20 1.20 
CASH DIVIDENDS 

(COMMON STOCK) ......-.--.-----. 11,976,952 11,664,372 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 32,802,765 36,047,891 
TOTAL ASSETS _..........-----------:-$ 285,246,325 $ 276,267,505 
CUSRENT RATIO.............-. - 73:27 3.01 


OPERATING 


NET OIL PRODUCED, BBLS... 25,666,137 26,632,469 
REFINERY RUNS, BBLS......... _ 14,506,969 13,555,528 
NET GAS PRODUCED, MCF __........- 66,601 57,507 


THE SUNRAY STORY for 1952 is not told fully in the brief 
statistics noted above. Mere figures cannot tell the drama of 
constant exploration for new oil and gas fields from Texas to 
Canada... . the rewards that the drilling bit finds under offshore 
waters along the Gulf Coast, in the swamps of Louisiana, or the 
remote distances of British Columbia . . . the miracles unfolded 
by the refining of oil into its many by-products . . . the progress 
of the oil industry of America and the progress of SUNRAY in 
particular. As SUNRAYMEN enter the company's 33rd year of 
growth and progress — the future challenge is as lively as the 


past has been successful. 
2-0 dker, 


President 





Write for 
SUNRAY’s 32nd 


Refining & Sales 


O. Box 20 
39 
Tulsa, Dliletiome Dept. PR.1, 
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